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play trombone, and eight 


| run into Jake all the time. I 
ago, when I first 


years 
moved to the Slope, he’d 
comment about jazz trom- 
bonists when I would pass 
him on the street. Patronizing 
as hell, but it was kool that he 
knew about some kats. I would 
throw him a few quarters every 
now and again. Pd see these 
foolish European American 
folks, with guilt written all 
over their faces, giving him 
dollars!? People really need to 
get over it! After a time, me 
going to work every day busting 
my a$$ and him standing 
outside the 
playing the beggar, got on my 
last damn nerve. Look, I am 


supermarket 


an African-American man, and 
I know this city can be rough 
on a brother. I also know, 


being a recent divorcee, that 
going through a breakup can 
be hard. But giving up is not 
the answer. Jake does not need 
to be advertised, he needs to be 
helped, and not with another 
damn hand out. 


DAVID RUSSELL 
Park Slope 


egarding your story 
В about Wal-Mart lock- 

ing employees in at night 
and forbidding them from 
leaving: I used to work at Tar- 
get in Medford, Oregon, in 
1990-1992, and they did that 
as well. When I was hired, 
I wrote “7 to 11 pm” on my 
availability sheet, and could 
never figure out why I wasn’t 
allowed to leave at 11 pm. At 
one of my reviews, I found out 
that someone had crossed out 
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my hours and written “close.” 

Around Christmas, after 
the cashiers left (around 10:30 
pm), the doors would be locked 
to insure that the remaining em- 
ployees would not sneak out, 
and one would be stuck in there 
as late as 3 am. 

This is the same Tar- 
get where I was (supposedly) 
given a review while I was ab- 
sent, on maternity leave, and 


someone had in fact made up 
a review with (negative) com- 
ments about my not respecting 
the dress code, and signed my 
name as if I had been present! 


PASCALE STEIG 


Portland, Oregon 


xcellent “American Gen- 
Е trifier” cover. As а Вое- 

rum Hill resident for 
more than the eight years I can 
really relate, especially now 
that my boyfriend and I are 
being forced out of our apart- 
ment so the landlord can turn 
over the rent and possibly turn 
our place into a duplex. So I 
can safely say that the second 
wave of gentrification has hit 
Boreum Hill. Sigh. 


MARTHA BOGERT 
Boerum Hill 
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A report by the Australian government has found 
that children’s clinics in hospitals across Australia 
are being swamped with patients whose only 
problem is their inability to read. The head of the 
government's inquiry into reading, Ken Rowe, 

said hospital psychology clinics were straining to 
cope with children seeking medical attention for 
problems caused by their failure to learn at school. 
“Hospitals are complaining that their clinics are 
being filled with kids who are being referred for 
things like (ADHD),” he told the Sydney Morning 
Herald. “But once the pediatricians sort out the 
children’s literacy problems, the behavior problems 
disappear.” (Australian Associated Press, 12/6/04) 


“Actually it’s quite fun to fight 
them, you know. It's a hell of a 
hoot . . . It's fun to shoot some 
people. l'Il be right up there with 
you. | like brawling.” 

—U.S. Lt. Gen. James Mattis, on 
the unexpected joy of combatting 
Afghanis. (CNN, 1/4/05) 


According to Russian scientists, subliminal 


television advertising, although illegal in Russia, is 
all over the airwaves. Scientists at the All Russian 
Research Institute for TV and Radio Broadcasting 


have developed equipment to trace subliminal 


images and have made some surprising discoveries: 


a split-second message for Pepsi, an image of 


The makers of Hostess Twinkies, Nestle Crunch, and Little 
Debbies have come up with an unexpected response to 
critics who blame them for marketing to kids: denial. 
“Hostess is not a kids’ brand,” says Jacques Roizen, chief 
marketing officer for Interstate Bakeries Corp., maker of 
Hostess cakes. “A majority of our snacks are consumed by 
adults.” The target customer for Baby Ruth candy bars? 
“Definitely adult men,” says Barb Skoog, spokeswoman 
for Nestlé SA. And the Hostess Twinkes sold last year 

with green filling, in conjunction with the video release 

of Shrek 2? Roizen doesn’t consider that marketing to 
kids because the movie 
“appeals to all ages.” 
(Wall Street Journal, 
4/12/05) 


“The twinkie driving 
the bus is clearly an 
adult,” said a Hostess 
spokesperson. 


According to a study by the John S. and James L. Knight 
Foundation, high school students don’t quite get the First 
Amendent. When told of the exact text of the amendment, 
more than one in three students said it goes “too far” in the 
rights it guarantees. Only half of the students said newspapers 
should be allowed to publish freely without government 
approval of stories. The students are even more restrictive in 
their views than their elders, the study found. When asked 
whether people should be allowed to express unpopular views, 
97 percent of teachers and 99 percent of school principals said 
yes. Only 83 percent of students did. (CNN, 1/31/05) 


China has crowned the winner of its first beauty pageant 

for women who have undergone plastic surgery. The lucky 
Miss Artificial Beauty is Feng Qian, a 22-year-old student 
who owes it all to botox, liposuction, and surgery on her 
eyelids and cheeks. Beauty pageants, once considered reviled 
displays of western decadence, have become big business 

in Communist-ruled China; the country is now the world’s 
eighth-largest cosmetics market. Organizers said 90 women 
from other countries, including the United States and Japan, 


Palmolive Fruit Essentials soap, hidden plugs for 
Secret deodorant, and a t-shirt bearing the word 
“porn”—all on Russian TV. Russion TV stations 
deny any knowledge of ads containing subliminals, 
as do the representatives of Proctor & Gamble 
(makers of Secret) and PepsiCo. (Los Angeles 
Times, 9/26/02) 


applied to compete. But they said the non-Chinese applicants 
were deemed not serious enough about the contest or had 
language or scheduling problems. (Reuters, 12/12/04; China 
Daily, 12/18/04) 
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Government researchers in Scotland have 
recommended making roads appear more 
dangerous in order to slow down traffic. The 
suggested measures include narrowing roads, 
blurring pavement edges, and removing 
white lines from the middle of roads. Some 


BLOG-0-SPHERE 


MORE AT BLOG.STAYFREEMAGAZINE.ORG, UPDATED DAILY 


Japan's third-largest consumer electronics maker, Sanyo Electric, 
is asking employees to buy its products to help limit what is 
expected to be its biggest net loss ever this business year. “This is 


of these techniques have already be used 
in parts of England; in Wilshire, removing 
central white lines on suburban roads cut 


accidents by a third. Researchers believe that 


these measures are prefereable to speed 
bumps, which annoy drivers and residents 
alike. (Scotsman.com, 7/ 31/04) 


not the first time that we've conducted the ‘buy Sanyo campaign,’ 
said company spokesman Ryan Watson. Executives have been 
asked to spend up to two million yen ($19,290), division chiefs 
500,000 yen and other employees 200,000 yen on Sanyo 
products. (Reuters, 1/31/05) 


Golden Books has launched “Barbie Diary of the 
Decade,” a book series that aims to offer ‘history 


through the Barbie filter.’ In Peace, Love, and Rock ‘n 


Й 


Roll, one of the first two books in the series, Barbie 
and her African-American friend Christie are both 
illustrated with pink skin and long, straight hair. The 
other new book has Barbie teaching about the 1960s 
Civil Rights movement. (Washington Post, 3/26/05) 


Radio giant Clear Channel Communications 
has come under fire from women's health 
advocates over a Christmas contest in 
which stations granted breast enlargement 
surgeries to women in four cities. In the 
“Breast Christmas Ever” contest, 13 women 
were awarded the procedure after writing 
essays to the stations explaining why they 
wanted larger breasts. A Tampa station 
claimed to receive more than 91,000 entries. 
(Associated Press, 1/3/05) 


Prostate cancer is more common and more deadly than 
breast cancer, but the latter gets a lot more funding. One 
reason: marketing. In the past decade, the makers of 
cosmetics and other consumer products have increasingly 
used breast cancer as a way to target women. The pink 
ribbon campaign was first launched as part of a cross- 
promotion between Se/f magazine and Estée Lauder. 
And mainstream cancer charities like the Susan G. 
Komen Foundation are driven by their corporate donors’ 
agenda. In fact, according to Breast Center Action, 
which sponsors the Think Before You Pink campaign, 

the Komen Foundation actually tried to trademark 

the pink ribbon “for its exclusive use.” (Associated 

Press, 3/26/05; Breast Cancer Action Montreal, 
www.bcam.qc.ca/news/1 3-1/pink. html) 


| Actual ad from 
a campaign for 
| McDonald's Austria, 
another company that 
doesn’t market junk 
food to kids 
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> Interview with a robot producer 


JESUS IN SPACE 


Negativland’s Mark Hosler talks to a man who makes 
robots and murals for Christian theme parks 


When our man Mark Hosler was in Florida last year, he met a guy named Joe with a curious vocation: Joe makes robots for 


Christian theme parks and churches. (Joe has a last name but prefers to remain anonymous.) Mark, a founding member of the 


group Negativland and a lover of strange things, hit it off with Joe and the two decided to collaborate. Joe is now working 


оп а robot of Abraham Lincoln, which will be featured as part of “Negativlandland,” an art show scheduled for Gigantic Art 


Space in Tribeca this fall. When we heard about all of this, we thought Joe would make a terrific subject for our “gigs” column 


and talked Mark into conducting the interview. 


STAY FREE!: You have a job description 
which I never in a million years even 
imagine existed. How long have you 
been working for this place? 


JOE: Well, for three and a half years. 
We make themed environments for 
churches; making animatrons is a spe- 
cialty of that. The animatrons are for 
the churches that want to go for the real 
Disneyesque feel. 


STAY FREE!: So for the full Christian 
animatronic experience, you’re the go- 
to guy? 


JOE: Yeah. These are often done for 
children’s ministries. Some animatrons 
are computer programmed and you ac- 
tivate them by motion detector or by 
pressure plate. Some are actually ad- 
vanced puppets; you use a remote and 
speak the lines through a mic. 


STAY FREE!: Are you involved at the ac- 
tual design level? 


JOE: I’m mainly on the production side. 


I get to see all the funny designs pro- 
duced, even the mistakes. 


STAY FREE!: Can you share anything 
that’s struck you as over-the-top? 


JOE: Some churches want a sort of natu- 
ral environment, like rocks and trees. 
And then there’s the other extreme 
where you build a time machine prop 
that lights up and fogs as people walk 
out of it in costume on stage: Moses 
brought back from the past, for exam- 
ple. We do Bible stories, and there’s a 
Jesus-in-space theme, which is basically 
the idea that this religion will endure 
into the Jetson age. That’s a pretty pop- 
ular theme, actually; it’s not about the 
Apocalyptic side of the religion. 


STAY FREE!: You haven’t made any ani- 
matronic Antichrists or 666 beasts or 
anything like that? 


JOE: No. A lot of the people at the 
company, myself included, do not have 
any kind of religious belief. So we joke 
about getting a contract for a Satanic 


church. The only non-Christian theme 
weve done is a Hindu wedding. And 
it wasn’t even a wedding, it was actu- 
ally just a presentation of the couple for 
a very rich doctor. We built an entire 
Hindu temple ruins and fountains and 
everything. 


STAY FREE!: You were talking about Je- 
sus in space. 


JOE: Yeah, Jesus in space. Jesus with 
four fingers instead of five! That’s an- 
other really striking thing about the 
company: every Bible character that we 
do has four fingers on each hand instead 
of five. 


STAY FREE!: You do edgy artwork your- 
self, and you’ve got lots of tattoos, so I 
wouldn’t peg you for being a Christian- 
theme-park-creator kinda guy. How 
comfortable are you working in that 
environment? 


JOE: Well, it’s complicated because the 
people who run the company promote 
themselves as Christians. They are really 


easy people to work for, but they’re 
business people, all of them. There is 
oddness in the work shop when clients 
tour through and you cannot say what 
you want to say. Otherwise, it’s pretty 
much a normal production shop. The 
hard part is not so much building these 
things, but going to churches to install 
them. The pastors of the churches are 


you’re doing at the other end of it seems 
like, well, I assume these churches have 
a buttload of money. . . 


JOE: Yeah. Baptist churches mainly. 
STAY FREE!: They seem to want to be real 


flashy to compete with the hyper-intense 
entertainment of the secular world. 


Every Bible character has four fingers on 
each hand instead of five. 


usually pretty much business people, but 
a janitor or someone who has strong re- 
ligious beliefs will come up and expect 
you to have the same feelings. That’s the 
most difficult part because you have to 
worry about saying the wrong thing, 
and if it gets back to the owners, they 
will either cut your production level, or 
not allow you to go on site, where you 
make most of the overtime. 


STAY FREE!: So are the churches seeking 
you guys out or is your company active- 
ly selling itself? 


JOE: It started small with this niche, and 
then I think it grew by word of mouth. 
They promote themselves at Christian 
merchandising shows, where the com- 
panies who make robes for pastors and 
other products all show their stuff. 


STAY FREE!: I know about that. We 
[Negativland] are getting ready to doa 
new live show called “It’s All In Your 
Head’ about fundamentalism and the 
belief in a single God and how it’s tear- 
ing our world apart. I went to my local 
Christian Bible bookstore to do some 
research, and it’s really incredible to see 
how the merchandising of Christ has 
evolved. There are now Christian ver- 
sions of every kind of music: Christian 
death metal, Christian goth, synthpop. 
There’s Christian punk, Christian alter- 
native. There are actually jokey refer- 
ences to piercings in the plastic and ce- 
ramic Christian geegaws in these stores, 
because Jesus was pierced for you! What 


JOE: Yeah, that’s the thinking. And the 
competitiveness between churches is 
pretty incredible. We’ll do a church in, 
say, Plano, Texas. The next thing you 
know, we’ve got a contract for another 
church in Plano, right down the road! 
That’s how this business has been built. 
Prestonwood Baptist Church in Plano is 
the size of a football stadium. I had no 
idea churches had this kind of money. 
But some churches will have a private 
school for kids, gift shops, workout 
rooms, pools. ... You could live in these 
things if you wanted to. 


STAY FREE!: So they are also for people 
to retreat from the rest of the world? 


JOE: Yeah. One huge church has a 24- 
hour prayer group called Prayer War- 
riors. Each person will pray for an hour 
and then call the next, so that someone 
is praying every hour in the day. They 
have it structured so that a group of 
them prays for the west wall, another 
group prays for the east wall, and for the 
north and south so at all times there’s 
somebody praying to keep the spirits 
out; 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, ev- 
ery wall of the church is protected by 
prayer. And then Гуе run into the other 
side of it, the speaking in tongues. 


STAY FREE!: I live in the South now, and 
I went to a very poor black Pentecostal 
gospel church service around here and 
loved it. After a few hours the band 
and the choir built up to going berserk, 
the congregation was chanting along, 


10 


people were speaking in tongues and 
they were kind of fainting, you know, 
collapsing in each other’s arms. It was 
very unstructured and improvised, kind 
of like going to some sort of shamanic 
trance-inducing rock and roll show! 
The energy of it was very orgasmic, very 
sexual. And I thought, what are they 
tapping into? Because it’s something 
very real. 


JOE: It’s probably good therapy. 


STAY FREE!: Т bet it is! So I wondered 
what you think about helping these 
people promote their churches and 
viewpoints. A lot of them are probably 
quite fundamentalist and intolerant. 


JOE: When I first started, I was very 
uncomfortable with it, but I don’t look 
at it that way anymore. Children’s pas- 
tors talk about how you need to hook 
"ет while they’re young. But it’s gonna 
blow up in their faces when these chil- 
dren think back on this, because it’s too 
weird and creepy—too forced on them. 
So I think it’s gonna have the opposite 
effect, and it will make kids less inclined 
to become religious. Maybe I’m just ra- 
tionalizing. But I hope I’m right. 


STAY FREE!: Any other interesting sto- 
ries come to mind? 


JOE: For a Christian publishing company 
in Colorado, we made an animatronic 
moose that was bisected by a huge fire- 
place chimney made out of solid rock 
and mortar. The head and forelimbs 
came out one side to greet the people 
and when you walk around you see its 
ass and the back limbs hanging down. 


STAY FREE!: Was it supposed to be a 
moose that had been shot and stuffed 
and mounted? 


JOE: It sort of had that feeling. It was al- 
ways on and it had about twenty-some- 
odd phrases it would say, basically jokes 
about its position. 


STAY FREE!: Really? What was the 
Christian angle? 


JOE: I don’t know. The moose would 
be snoozing and then wake up and say, 
“Hey down there!” Most of the things 
conceived by this company are really 
corny and not very funny. We were in 
Tennessee hanging these characters in 
outer space that had bubbles around 
their head—like anti-gravity kids float- 
ing all over the place. And there was 
one kid who had a real provocative 
ass on her. It was drawn that way by 
a designer. It was a joke for two jobs 
because we reuse the same characters 
over and over again. At some point they 
finally cut the ass off of this kid because 
I guess it was just too much of an ass. 
They just cut it off so that the waist then 
met the legs! 

In Texas we made two archangels 
guarding the church entrance with huge 
swords, and they had the best mullets. 
Any angel or archangel that this com- 
pany makes, the hairstyle is the mullet. 


STAY FREE!: So that’s what we’re gonna 
see up in heaven when we finally shuffle 
off this mortal coil: angels with mullets? 


JOE: I think it has a lot to do with the 
fact that the owner has one of the most 
extreme mullets I’ve ever seen. 


STAY FREE!: I wanted to ask you about 
this impressionistic image of Jesus you 
sent me [see page 8]. 


JOE: That’s a thirty foot tall by twenty 
feet wide painting in a huge, sculpted 3- 
D frame in the lobby of this church. 


STAY FREE!: That little boy with the bas- 
ketball and that little girl: what is her 
hand doing there? Hey?!?! 


JOE: Yeah, what’s her hand grabbing? 
(laughs) 


STAY FREE!: The little Asian girl definitely 
seems to have a fistful of something un- 
der that robe! And the head and mouth 
of that little boy is turned right to the 
same spot. 


JOE: Before it was printed almost two 
stories high, no one seemed to notice. 


But this is where it gets really awkward 
because we have to be really quiet about 
these things when we work at the site. 


STAY FREE!: Are many of the people you 
work with Christian? 


JOE: There are quite a few. One night 
back at a hotel one of my co-workers 
started telling me a list of things that 
confirmed his belief in God. One was 
a Buddhist temple destroyed by mud- 
slides, which he believed was obviously 
done by God. 


STAY FREE!: Is there anything else you 
want to share? Are you doing much of 
your own art? 


JOE: I’m excited about the Abraham Lin- 
coln robot you want me to build for Neg- 
ativland’s art show. I’m still working on 
his eye-poppin’ and pelvic-thrust action, 
and I thought it would be hilarious if his 
chair was on a track and pulled out from 
under him, causing him to do a great flop 
fall. But I don’t think itll work. А 
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| > by Francis Heaney 


REMEMBERING FLASH MOBS 


Who'd have thought a single email designed to mock New York scenesters 
would have turned into an international craze? The Park Slope-based founder 
of flash mobs talks to Stay Free! about how it all happened. 


Someday, ГП be talking to my grandchildren (which is what my wife and I will call the creatures cloned from our genetic mate- 
rial, grown іп а vat, and raised by robots) and they’ll say, “Tell us again about flash mobs!” And ГП say, “You lazy kids, why 
don’t you just read that interview I did with the guy who came up with flash mobs?” “You mean the one where you started 
with that tortured introduction and where it sounded like you were never going to explain what the hell flash mobs were?” е 
This is why I don’t want children. е Anyway, a flash mob 15 an event where a large group of people, having received instructions 
in advance, converge upon a place, do something odd there, and leave peaceably within minutes. For instance, at an early flash 
mob in Manhattan, participants descended upon Macy’s rug department and claimed to be members of a commune in Wil- 
liamsburg shopping for a “love rug.” Sounds amusing, yes? Enough people evidently agreed that what started out as a single 
forwarded email inviting people to join an “inexplicable mob” turned into a sprawling, global fad practically overnight—and 


then largely faded away almost as quickly as it appeared. е To find out how and why it all happened, Stay Free! talked to the 


fellow who sent out the first email, Bill—or, as he is often known to journalists, “Bill.” — Francis Heaney 


STAY FREE!: How did you first come up with the idea for 
flash mobs? 


BILL: Basically, it started with an email. I created an email 
address—themobproject@yahoo.com—and_ forwarded ап 
email to myself, and then I forwarded it to about forty or 
fifty friends on the premise that they would think, “Oh, Bill’s 
heard about this interesting thing.” 


STAY FREE!: I didn’t realize it had started out as kind of a 
con job. 


BILL: Yeah, I wanted it to appear like one of those things cir- 
culating around the internet. 


STAY ЕКЕЕ!: If you’d just sent it from the Mob Project, they 
would wonder: how did they get my email address? 


BILL: Exactly. The original idea was to create an email that 
would get forwarded around in some funny way, or that 
would get people to come to a show that would turn out to be 
something different or surprising. I eventually came up with 
a lazy idea, which was that the thing would just have one 
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simple, in-your-face aspect to it—there wouldn’t be any show, 
and that the email would be upfront about the fact that it was 
inviting people to do basically nothing at all. 


STAY FREE!: Well, it wasn’t nothing. It was inviting people to 
have the opportunity to confuse other people. 


BILL: That’s true. But the idea was that the people themselves 
would become the show, and that just by responding to this 
random email, they would, in a sense, create something. 


STAY FREE!: They become the show and the audience. 


BILL: Exactly. I had conceived it specifically as a New York 
thing. People in New York are always looking for the next 
big thing. They come here because they want to take part in 
the arts community, they want to be with other people who 
are doing creative stuff, and they will come out to see a read- 
ing or a concert on the basis of word-of-mouth. Partly they 
want to find out what everybody else is so excited about, but 
partly they just want to be a part of the scene. You have this in 
other places too, but I feel like there’s something in New York 
that makes it kind of a city-wide pastime. Part of what I liked 
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about this idea was that it would be very frank about the pure 
scenesterism of it. What is it that would make people come to 
the flash mob? Well, it would be the fact that if it went off as 
planned, lots of other people would be coming. The desire to 
not be left out was part of what would grow it. I didn’t have 
all of these grandiose notions about it at the time; I mostly 
just thought it was funny. But I thought of it as a stunt that 
would satirize scenester-y gatherings. 


STAY FREE!: In a lot of ways it’s so much better than other 
scenester activities because you don’t get stuck in a club for an 
hour and a half. You’re in and out in five minutes. 


BILL: True. There was something purposely cynical even about 
the five-to-ten minute constraint, in that I wanted the thing to 
be readily consumable. “Oh, I can do that, it’s only ten minutes, 
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it’s right after work, and it’s near a major subway line....’ 


STAY FREE!: They were all in the midtown Manhattan area? 


BILL: Some of them were downtown near Broadway-Lafay- 
ette; they were all really accessible. The first mob was going 
to be at Claire’s Accessories at Astor Place. I used to walk by 
places and think: where would it be really funny if one day 
there just happened to be a mob of people there? And Claire’s 
Accessories fit that description. It’s just this little sleepy store, 
kind of a hole in the wall. So I picked that place. 


STAY FREE!: And then you got ratted. 


BILL: About ten minutes before the first mob, I get a call from 
Eugene, and he’s like, “There are seven cops and a police 
wagon out in front of Claire’s Accessories.” So I get there and 
they’re not letting anybody stand in front of the store. They 
made it look as if a terrorist had threatened to wage jihad 


against Claire’s Accessories. 


Jeff Allanson 


STAY FREE!: Which, in a way, is just as funny. 


BILL: But it made me mad. The first email said “Mob #1” 
and at the bottom I wrote, “Await instructions for Mob #2,” 
or something like that. But at the time, I wasn’t necessarily 
convinced that there would ever be a Mob #2. But now I see 
the cops, and I’m like, “I’ve got to find a way to get around 
this, because we’ve got to get a future thing.” So for Mob #2, 
I hit on the notion of meeting in pre-mob locations, and then 
people would come through at the last minute and hand out 
flyers with the mob location. That worked fine for the second 
mob, which was at Macy’s. 


STAY ЕКЕЕ!: It’s like debugging. You run it through the first 
time, and you see how it can be broken, and then you make 
sure it can’t be broken that way. 


BILL: I was sad, though, because I had hoped that the thing 
could be run anonymously. It’s not so much because I cared 
if people knew who had come up with the idea. The bigger 
issue is that I didn’t want it to seem like there was a leader. 
The project grew when people took it on as their own and 
forwarded the emails; that was what made the idea work. So 
it was sad having to resort to the pre-mob-location, because 
then there had to be people who were clearly in on the plan- 
ning, walking around with the flyers. If I had figured out text- 
messaging... 


STAY FREE!: ...then you could’ve had text messages arriving. 


BILL: Yeah, but by and large, the thing worked well and, in 
a way, the fact that the first one got broken up by the cops 
helped the project as a whole, because it felt like there was 
something actually at stake. 

Other than when we handed out the flyers, the mobs 
basically did become leaderless. Sometimes I wouldn’t even 
get there in time to participate. One flash mob was at a shoe 
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ABOVE (L to R): Scenes from New York, home of the original 
flash mob. A mob of about 300 people descend upon Toys 
"КК" Us (left), gaze at a dinosaur, then fall to the floor scream- 
ing and waving their hands in the air. A flash mob (center) 
meets at Macy's carpet department. And a mob at a Soho 
shoe store. LEFT: A flash mob in Paris. 


store in SoHo. The idea was that people would suddenly 
swamp the store and get on their cell phones and pretend to 
be calling their friends and talking about how awesome the 
shoes were. But by the time I got there, the store was com- 
pletely full. The sales clerks eventually shut the doors and the 
rest of us were all stuck out on the sidewalk, looking in. But 
that’s the way that it should be; Рт not really апу more inside 
to the project than anybody else. 


STAY FREE!: So eventually it took off in other cities as well? 


BILL: Yeah. Wired News wrote a story about the first success- 
ful one, Mob #2, and bloggers picked it up, and the email 
account started getting messages, people saying, “I’m in 
Chicago, are you gonna do this here?” You know, “I’m in 
L.A.—Can I steal your idea?” I was like, “It’s not really much 
of an idea. Go ahead!” I had imagined it as kind of a parody 
of New York insiderness, and I didn’t anticipate the fact that 
it would take off other places. 


STAY FREE!: But all the places you’re naming are big urban 
areas, and certainly they have something in common with New 
York—that drive toward insiderness. At least in Los Angeles. 


BILL: Yeah, but there’s such a big creative group in New York 
that you can make a living just making fun of the group 
around you—whether you’re a writer or comedian or artist. 
In the art world, for example, there are all of these art proj- 
ects that make fun of the art world. In New York, you can 
sort of do that. But one of the first places was in Minneapolis, 
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for example, at a mall. The sensibility of the participants 
seemed very much to be: we’re here to show all you people 
here in the Mall of America that we’re thinking on a different 
plane. So it was much less of a cynical in-joke on scenesterism 
and much more of a genuine self-expression. The New York 
mob was, in a certain way, about anti-expression. It was kind 
of like, we’re all just going to show up and we’re going to 
chant and be a big physical presence for no reason other than 
we think that it’s funny. Whereas in other places it took on 
almost a “happening” kind of vibe, to express a certain kind 
of commonality, and to express, say, a certain opposition to 
corporate space. It was taken up almost entirely in a politi- 
cally tinged way, even though it was never explicitly political. 
When it spread to other cities, there always seemed to be a 
sense of ,“This is a movement.” Like, we know this is absurd, 
but by taking part we’re making a statement about the right 
of the people to peaceably assemble wherever they want. 

As it started to spread and as I saw how people were 
responding to it, it became clear that it meant something dif- 
ferent to them. I might have been the only cynical guy from 
the beginning! I sort of became persuaded about the political 
relevance of the idea. 


STAY FREE!: And the potential for getting a message across? 


BILL: I didn’t know how they were going to become genuinely 
political, but I could tell that everybody wanted them to, and, 
in a way, I became a sort of sociologist just like anybody in the 
media who was writing about the phenomenon. І had to ask 
myself, “What is it that so many people are responding to?” 
To а certain extent, I became an outsider almost the moment 
the thing took off. I kept doing them, and I kept putting them 
on, and I kept trying to intuit my way towards ideas for flash 
mobs that I thought people would find funny. 


STAY FREE!: Why do you think flash mobs took off in so many 
other places? What need was it fulfilling? 


BILL: People have been spending a lot of time in virtual com- 
munities since the internet took off, and I think people liked the 
flash mobs because they had an internet component, yet allowed 
you to see this virtual community made literal and physical. 


STAY FREE!: The net made flesh? 


BILL: Yeah. If, after you get a funny email and forward it 
along, you asked yourself, “I wonder what would happen if 
all the people who got this thing showed up at the same place 
for five minutes?” you’d want to go just to see how many 
people there were. 


STAY FREE!: І have a theory about why it took off as a vehicle 
for political statement. I used to go out with someone who 
was much more politically active, and so Га go to meetings, 
and—Christ Almighty!—those things are boring; nothing 
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Flash mobbers іп Paris show ир at the Louvre for a quick пар. 


ever gets decided. The flash mob affords an opportunity for 
doing something and yet completely sidesteps the whole pro- 
cess of discussing how it’s going to happen. It’s just, “Here’s 
this opportunity, and if you agree with it, you can come be in 
on it, and it’s going to be very quick.” 


BILL: I think that’s true. When people asked me for advice on 
doing a flash mob in their city, I was basically, like, “Look. It 
should spread around through email. The gatherings should 
be less than ten minutes long. And they should be absurd or 
funny, they shouldn’t be explicitly political.” But then, people 
still saw the absurd things as being political. 

In wanting to be a part of a flash mob, you’re not really 
expressing anything with content, you’re expressing a vague 
feeling: “Pm unhappy with the way things are going and I 
want to be out there with people showing our numbers.” If 
you went to the Iraq war protest, you would see tons of people 
holding signs that you disagree with. But you want to be out 
there with these people who on some level feel similarly... 


STAY FREE!: You can’t stay home because of the nutjobs. 
BILL: One thing a lot of people really liked was the fact that 
the mobs were generally taking place in some kind of com- 


mercial space. People wanted the mob to be disruptive. 


STAY FREE!: Was that the first inkling of politicizing it—a sort 
of anticonsumerism? 


BILL: I think that was part of it. Commercial space is quasi- 
public space. You’re welcome to come in so long as you are 
considering buying something. 


STAY FREE!: So if you do something crazy— 


BILL: Once you try to express yourself in a way that indicates 
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(c) 2003 Robin Merod, ToytownMunich.com 


About 250 people took part in a Munich flash mob, just two 
months after the first mob in New York. 


that you’re not interested in buying anything, you’re suddenly a 
trespasser. And so, when you think in those terms, the idea that 
all these people who seem to be shoppers show up at a Toys ‘R’ 
Us and do something completely out of their minds... 


STAY FREE!: Like worshipping a dinosaur. 


BILL: Like worshipping a dinosaur—there was a big political 
component to that, even though the literal statement that was 
made didn’t have one. 


STAY FREE!: So flash mobs seem to have mostly quieted, 
although when the Republican National Convention was 
here, there were a lot of flash-mob-style protests. 


BILL: I’ve seen two strains of flash mobs that still seem to be 
persistent. One of them is explicitly political—organizers using 
flash mobs as a tool for getting people together. They’ve been 
doing this First Amendment mob down near Ground Zero— 


STAY FREE!: That’s Reverend Billy? 


BILL: I’m not sure if it’s Reverend Billy himself, but somebody 
in his coterie has been organizing First Amendment mobs. 


STAY FREE!: Yeah, they go to various locations and mill 
around. It looks like they’re just talking on their cell phones, 


but if you walk around, you notice that all these people on 
cell phones are reciting the First Amendment, and it’s sort of 
subliminal. Then they get louder and louder. 


BILL: There are still die-hard flash-mobs-for-the-sake-of-flash- 
mobs movement people out there. I got an email the other 
day from a Polish flash mobber who sent me to a website 
where they’re planning a global flash mob day. The idea of 
flash mob solidarity is fascinating to me. On the one hand, I 
kind of admire it, because the flash mobs for flash mobs’ sake 
is much closer to my original idea. And yet, I conceived of the 
flash mobs as a very local phenomenon. 


I liked it when people who did flash mobs in other cities would 
pick places in those cities that made a lot of sense; it would 
reframe a place as the site of a mob. The idea of a global flash 
mob does strike me as a little weird. I don’t really know what 
flash mobs mean in other countries, especially in countries 
with more real public space than we have here. 


STAY FREE!: What’s an example of a way people reframed a 
space in a city? 


BILL: In San Francisco, they went down into the center of the 
financial district, on Market Street, and twirled through the 
crosswalks; they took a show of absurdity to a non-absurd 
part of town. They also did an event where they rolled out 
red carpet in front of a BART station and applauded people 
coming off the subway. That’s a funny idea anywhere, but it’s 
even more powerful in San Francisco, because fewer people 
use the public transportation system there. They’re more wor- 
thy of applause. 


STAY FREE!: This brings us back to the idea of flash mobs as 
political protest. You can question whether things like this are 
useful as political protest, but you could say that about any 
political protest. 


BILL: Well, sure. But take, for example, the fact that flash 
mobs were less than ten minutes long. You don’t go and make 
a political statement and then wilt into the background. That 
doesn’t really work symbolically. 


STAY FREE!: True, but to some extent visibility is defined by 
whether something is covered by the media. And how many 
more journalists wrote about people buying a “love rug” than 
some of the political protests that have happened in New 
York? Groups try their damnedest to get coverage, and often 
whether they get coverage depends on whether writers con- 
sider it interesting. 


BILL: І know—in a way, flash mobs became really a media 
phenomenon above everything else. I had to make the deci- 
sion early on as to what to do about the media. At the very 
first mob, the one that got broken up by the cops, an NPR 
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reporter actually tracked me down. It was sort of fateful, 
because they had somebody on tape saying, “This was orga- 
nized by my friend Bill.” So when they found me at the bar 
afterward, I gave them an interview. Given that they already 
had my name on tape, I had to go by Bill, and so that set the 
tone from the beginning. Then I decided that I was going to 
give interviews to every single person who wanted to write 
about flash mobs. I decided that I had to have a rule, because 
the mob was an experiment and I had to play the thing out to 
its end, and so the rule was that the mob exists to grow. 


STAY FREE!: “And if I do as many interviews as possible, it will 
grow the mob.” 


BILL: Exactly, and I developed a slogan: “anything that grows 
the mob is pro-mob.” I would say that sometimes as a joke, 
but then at a certain point, I would use it in a serious way to 
my friends. But I also understood that as the Mob Project got 
bigger, and as it spread to more and more cities, there was 
inevitably going to be a backlash, and that, in the end, grow- 
ing the mob was going to make the mobs less cool, and that 
thereby the mobs would become less popular. But I had to play 
the thing out to that end. 


STAY FREE!: Because if there’s never a backlash, were you ever 
popular enough in the first place? 


BILL: Right, and then I would just have to keep doing the 
things in perpetuity. So if I could play the thing out to the 
point where it exploded and then became uncool, then I 
could just stop, which was basically what happened. The 
backlash took less than two months. All the different wire 
services had done stories on us—the New York Post did a 
big story, Time Out did a big story, and the New York Times 
hadn’t. So when the woman from the Times called me, she 
said, “we’ve sort of gotten in late on this, so we’re going 
to do a story for the Week in Review about it.” We do the 
interview, and it becomes very clear that she is writing the 
backlash story... The flash mob phenomenon was such a light 
thing; there wasn’t really a movement to begin with! The 
movement was a creation of the media. 


STAY FREE!: But how much was the movement a creation of 
the media? It was aided by the media, but it wasn’t created by 
them. They didn’t create the desire in people, though perhaps 
they prodded them. 


BILL: The media spread the mob. The media said, “This is the 
next big thing,” and then the New York Times ran the first 
mob backlash story less than two months after the first mob, 
which I thought was awesome. I knew that there was going 
to be a backlash story, but I couldn’t have dreamed it would 
happen that fast. 


CONTINUED P. 49 
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LEFT: Retail chain Mar- 
shall Field's tries to 
capitalize on flash mob 
fever. BELOW: Edito- 
rial cartoon by Hemant 
Morparia, reprinted on 
the website of Mumbai 
Flash Mobs, a group 
based (naturally) іп 
Mumbai, India. From 
October 7, 2003. BOT- 
TOM: Flash mobs even 
became the subject of a 
Doonesbury strip. 
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BROOKLYN'S BLACK COWBOYS 


Since 1994 the Federation of Black Cowboys has provided a bit of the Wild 
West to Brooklyn’s East New York. Along with offering lessons in horseback 
riding and horse care, the group aims to educate the public on the contribu- 
tions of African American cowboys in the Old West. Trek across the Cedar 
Lane grounds that the cowboys call home and you'll find their clubhouse. 
With burly men playing checkers inside a converted stable decorated in cow 
hides, it could easily be a scene straight out of a Sergio Leone film, save 
for the TV tuned to Oprah. Unfortunately, like the original cowboys of the 
Wild West, the Federation of Black Cowboys is in danger of dying out too 
if their property is bought up by the large scale developers that have been 
staking claims in areas nearby. When their lease runs out in 2007, the cow- 


boys may need the borough's support to help keep their tradition alive. 


Tobin Russell 


LEFT: Federation rodeos draw in 
cowboys from all over the country; 
this bunch made the trek from Long 
Island (Louis Rivera, right). TOP: 
Domino Reed is Vice President of the 
Junior Federation of Black Cowboys. 
ABOVE LEFT: The grandfather of this 
man, who's known as Zeke, was one of 
the original buffalo soldiers from the 
1860's. ABOVE RIGHT. Every month, the 


Tobin Russell 


Cowboys throw a birthday party for 
members born in that month. One of 
the birthday boys, Al Мсмег (dancing), 
75, has been riding since he was four. 
His partner, Joan Best, 64, started only 
recently; she broke her collarbone 
while out on a trail, after her horse 
tripped and fell, but started riding 
again as soon as she recovered. 
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Tobin Russell 


David Gochfeld 


Kaja 


ABOVE: Federation President Edward 
J. Dixon. RIGHT: The cowboys take a 
break under Old Glory after a long 
day of roping, bulldogging, and 

all around rodeo mayhem (L to R: 
Clarence “Solo” Clemons, Miguel 
Dominguez, Allen “Pooch” Harris, 
and J.C. Winters.) 


Tobin Russell 


TOP LEFT: At the Cowboy’s 2003 rodeo, 
Ellis “Mountain Man” Harris, 68, grabs 
the bull by the horns in a stunt known 
as “bulldogging.” TOP RIGHT: Junior 
Federation member Paris Parrish, 15, 
takes a break at the office. Parrish 

got involved with the Cowboys seven 
years ago. In the summers he works 
with one of the Cowboys giving Pony 
rides at street fairs. 


Nicola Berger 
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RIGHT: Stencil Stokes goes by “Dr. D,” 
(“Dr. Damn You”) a nickname from 
his years as a medic in Vietnam. Now 
63, he’s been riding all his life. At the 
age of 11 he was breaking ponies for 
a rancher in Georgia. 


David Gochfeld 


David Gochfeld 
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> by Allison Xantha Miller 


HOW WE LEARNED ТО STOP 
WORRYING AND LOVE PLASTICS 


“Just one word: plastics.” This single line from the 1967 film The Graduate came to signify a generation’s contempt 
for insincerity, conformity, and wastefulness. Just as the sixties were bad for the Establishment, they were also bad 
for plastic. In his column in Esquire magazine and in books like The Armies of the Night, Norman Mailer fulminated 
against synthetic materials that clogged daily life, associating them with cancer, cultural infantilism, even Nazi death 
camps. е The production of plastics began its sudden gallop after World War II—it would overtake the production of 
steel in 1979—so people in the 1960s often associated plastics with newness and modernism. But by the time Mailer 
was writing, plastics had actually been around for a century. The first plastic, celluloid, was synthesized from nitrated 
cotton fiber and camphor in 1869, to make a cheaper substitute for ivory billiard balls. Beginning in the 1920s, the 
plastics industry tried to shape the way consumers thought of the materials, through advertising, high-tech displays at 
world’s fairs and trade shows, and Tupperware parties. Plastics were often heralded as the key to an incipient consum- 
er utopia of affordable goods, the triumph of science over nature, even the liberation of the American housewife, who 
need only wipe a formica counter with a damp cloth to clean it. So how did the industry react when the counterculture 
of the 1960s came to use its own rhetoric against it? е Stay Free! talked about the history of plastics with Jeffrey L. 
Meikle, professor of American studies and art history at the University of Texas and author of American Plastic: A 


Cultural History (Rutgers University Press, 1995). He pointed out that the roots of the backlash against plastics actu- 


ally ran deeper than the 1960s, and that the industry often struggled to live up to its own hype. 


STAY FREE!: You write that starting 
in the 1930s, the plastics industry 
tried to project an image of plastics 
as miracle materials. Can you discuss 
how the industry came to emphasize 
innovation as a selling point? 


MEIKLE: Celluloid was the first real 
plastic. It was invented in 1869. By 
the 1880s and ’90s manufacturers 
knew how to make it look like other 
materials, such as ivory and tortoise 
shell, so they used celluloid for a 
number of things, especially combs 
and small bowls for dressing tables. 
There were also celluloid collars to 
replace men’s detachable starched 
linen collars, and they looked like 
the real thing. So for decades plastic 


imitated something else. Yet when 
you look at some of the imitation 
tortoise shell or imitation ivory, it 
almost seems that there’s a kind of 
extravagance to the material. It’s 
not just trying to disguise itself, it’s 
also kind of proclaiming, “look how 
clever we are, look what modern sci- 
ence can do.” So the issue becomes 
how and when do the people who 
make things out of plastic decide to 
give up imitating other materials and 
instead trumpet plastics as some- 
thing magical, something unprec- 
edented. Sometimes a biblical phrase 
was used: “something new under the 
sun.” Manufacturers had to get the 
public to accept this stuff that looked 
unearthly. And all of a sudden, that 
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becomes a virtue. That happens in 
the late ’20s or early 305. 


STAY FREE!: With the introduction of 
Bakelite, which was used for radio 
casings. 


Plastics from cotton? The industry 
didn't always show plastics futuristi- 
cally. In some cases, like this 1939 ad 
from Monsanto, it reassuringly tied 
plastics to nostalgia for America’s 
agricultural heritage and for a racial 
order in which African-Americans 
worked on farms in the South. The 
ad speaks condescendingly of mys- 
terious processes that “create new 
materials from nature's crops,” jux- 
taposing its knowingness with the 
innocence and ignorance of children 
cavorting in the soft white piles. 
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SERVING 


Below Mason and Гихоп 5 line, there's 
a drift of white across the map. Snowy 
cotton dapples fields that yesterday were 
waving green Tomorrow, you will wear 
it as cloth, write on it as paper, put it to 
a thousand uses as plastics. 

Plastics from cotton 2 Yes—from cot- 
ton, from wood pulp and from chemi- 
cals that have their genesis deep in the 
earth as coal and lime- 


How Chemistry Helps Create New Materials From Nature’s Crops 


scientific processes and its craftsmanship. 
The result? A flood of man-made 
plastics materials undreamed of a genera- 
tion ago, bringing new articles of uni- 
versal usefulness. From steering wheels 
to hair ornaments, from transparent 
flower boxes to colorful radio cabinets, 
the list of products made from plastics 
is well-nigh endless. 
Such is another 
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stone, on the earth as 
corn, above the earth 
as elements of the very 
air itself. To these basic 
elements, Chemistry 
adds its acids, plasticiz- 
ers and solvents, while 
industry provides its 
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HOW MONSANTO SERVES 
Monsanto Chemical Company produces 
$1 chemical products used in the manu- 
facture of plastics. In addition, its Plas- 
ties Division at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, produces these plastics: 


Cellulose Acetate + Cellulose Nitrate 
Сем Phenolic Resin + Vinyl Acetals 
Polystyrene • Resinox Phenolic Compounds 
Sheets • Rods • Tubes 
Molding Compounds • Castings 
Vue-Pak Transparent Packaging Materials 
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service of Chemistry 
to Industry... helping 
produce new mate- 
rials for a new age to 
better serve the needs 
of all mankind MON: 
SANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Sr. Louis, 
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MEIKLE: With Bakelite, yes. Celluloid 
had some of the same disadvantages 
of tortoise shell: it had to be shaped by 
hand; it could be warped in heat, and 
so on. But Bakelite was molded, and 
it seemed almost indestructible. It was 
naturally an amber color, verging on 
black. It didn’t really look like anything 
that existed naturally. When it came out 
of the mold it was sleek and shiny, with 
this reflective quality that we might 
think of as similar to chrome, a kind of 
sheen that no natural material had. So 
it was very easy to take something that 
might have seemed like a flaw and turn 
it into a strength—to say this stuff is 
the epitome of the Machine Age. 

Some of the utopianism of plas- 
tics in the 305 and ’40s came from the 
presumption that it was possible to 
make plastics almost out of nothing. 
For example, the major raw material of 
Bakelite is coal tar, which was a waste 
product from the making of coke from 
coal. The coal tar would have just been 
dumped in the river. So plastics seemed 
to be free; they were coming from 
waste materials. There was this sense 
of getting something for nothing. 

Henry Ford believed that ulti- 
mately cars would be made not out of 
steel but out of plastic, and that the plas- 
tic would come from soybeans grown 
by American farmers. Throughout his 
career Ford had a special interest in the 
American farmer. He didn’t really see 
the Model T as the cornerstone of an 
urban transportation system, he saw 
it primarily as a boon for farmers, to 
modernize their life. Ford was thinking 
about and experimenting with making 
plastic from soybeans. He had a vision 
that all of the elements used in making 
the car could come from agriculture. 
And, in fact, he made ап all-plastic 
experimental car right before World 
War II. He had plans to put it into pro- 
duction, but the war intervened. So in 
an odd sort of way, his idea connected 
new materials to very traditional ways 
of living, and therefore made them 
seem more natural or acceptable. 


STAY FREE!: You point out that “plas- 
tics” as a category didn’t even exist 
until the 1920s, 40 years or so after 
they'd started being manufactured. 


MEIKLE: Right, the word was adopted 
slowly, first by the industry and then by 
the public. The trade journal Plastics 
started publishing in 1925, and I think 
that was the first sign that people in the 
industry realized they were all produc- 
ing the same sort of thing. Originally, 
plastic just meant something that could 
be molded, but lots of things could be 
molded, even papier-maché. The gen- 
eral public didn’t start using the word 
plastics until the mid- to late ’30s. 
So there were all these new materials 
appearing that the public had no name 
for. I think getting people to think of 
this stuff as plastics and as miracle 
materials was a move on the part of the 
industry to promote their popularity. 
Even though they’re chemically quite 
different from one another, thinking of 
them all as plastics was a way of get- 
ting people used to them. 


STAY FREE!: So did the industry’s 
emphasis on the uniqueness and inno- 
vative qualities of plastic play into the 
backlash against it in the late 1950s 
and 605? 


MEIKLE: Actually, I think the back- 
lash really goes back to World War П, 
when plastics of all sorts were required 
for the war effort. On the home front, 
there were a lot of new plastics being 
used in areas where they hadn’t been 
used before. There were also second- 
or third-rate materials that had been 
rejected by the military that were used 
for the civilian market. In the lore of 
the industry, there are stories about 
plastic combs that would melt when 
they touched certain brands of hair oil, 
or plastic buttons on coats that would 
disintegrate or deform when you sent 
them to the cleaners. People would 
make very cheap mixing bowls out of 
laminated plastic, which were several 
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layers of paper soaked in liquid plastic 
resin, then pressed under extreme heat 
and pressure into the form of a bowl— 
that’s still the way plastic laminate is 
made today. To save money, they used 
very little resin. In other words, it was 
cardboard held together with a little 
bit of plastic. The layers would splin- 
ter apart, and the thing would shatter 
if you dropped it. And this was the new 
miracle material? After World War 
П, in the late 1940s, there were tales 
of the first polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
raincoats: when they got wet, the arms 
would fall off, they gave off gas and 
stank, they were kind of viscous and 
slimy. Manufacturers themselves didn’t 
understand how to use this stuff. So the 
general public began to get an impres- 
sion of plastics as cheap and shoddy 
partially because they didn’t live up to 
the utopian rhetoric that had been used 
to push them in the late 305 and up 
through the 60s. When I was а child 
in the late 505, all the brittle polysty- 
rene toys were stomped on and broken 
by 10 o’clock Christmas morning. I 
think that for my generation, the baby 
boomers, the whole notion of plastic 
as something shoddy might stem from 
those toys. 


STAY FREE!: Do you know if workers in 
plastics plants ever felt that they were 
creating modern miracle materials? 


MEIKLE: I don’t have any way to factu- 
ally answer that question, but my guess 
is that they did not. [Laughs] Plas- 
tics factories were pretty dirty, grimy, 
industrial places. They had nothing of 
the kind of pristine, unearthly, smooth 
quality that the material itself had. They 
were real factories. 


STAY FREE!: So no one in lab coats run- 
ning around. 


MEIKLE: No, no, no! [Laughs] 


STAY FREE!: Although nylon isn’t plas- 
tic, it was also hailed as a miracle mate- 


rial in the World War II era. There were 
reports in the press that Du Pont was 
making amazing new stockings that 
would never run. Did the company let 
these false rumors fester to make their 
forthcoming product all the more entic- 
ing to people? 


MEIKLE: The director of research of 
Du Pont, Charles Stine, announced 
the development of nylons in 1938 at 
a large meeting of hundreds of people 
from women’s clubs who converged on 
the site of the New York World’s Fair 
before it opened. There were lots of 
reporters there. And Stine made this 
projecting 
with fibers “as strong as steel, as fine 


announcement stockings 
as a spider’s web.” I think he meant 
that as typical hyperbole, a nice ringing 
phrase to promote a new product. But 
it immediately got twisted out of shape. 
You had reporters saying that Du Pont 
claims this new material will withstand 
blowtorches. Women expected stock- 
ings that literally could not snag or 
run. And Du Pont I think had to figure 
out how to live that down. They almost 
immediately tried to shift into a kind 
of damage control and back off from 
that claim. But it was a good way to 
stir up PR for nylons and keep them in 
hot demand when they came out. 


STAY ЕКЕЕ!: Let’s shift to what happened 
after the war, when the manufacture of 
plastic products for ordinary consum- 
ers really took off. You link postwar 
plastics production to something you 
call the inflationary culture. Can you 
explain a little bit more about that? 


MEIKLE: By inflationary culture, Рт 
referring to what other people have 
called “the democratization of things.” 
Throughout the 20th century in the 
United States, one sees an increasing 
presence of more and more varied stuff 
inexpensive enough to be consumed 
by an ever-increasing percentage of the 
population. You have to remember that 
the vast majority of Americans in the 


depression lived from hand to mouth. 
Апа then, 
improved during World War II, there 


although the economy 


were very few products available on 
the home front because everything was 
going to the war effort. So you had 15 
years of repressed desire for goods. 
And after World War II, the economy 
expanded and ordinary people could 
afford far more things than they ever 
could have. There was an explosion 
of products that had never existed 
before. It’s my belief that part of that 
expansion was due to the introduction 
of plastics. Because it was cheaper to 
manufacture things from plastic than 
from steel or brass. It was cheaper to 
mold a radio case than to assemble it 
from wood. 
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STAY FREE!: You also point out that 
manufacturers saved money on ship- 
ping because plastic was so much 
lighter than other materials. 


MEIKLE: Yes. So there’s this period, the 
505 and ’60s, when people’s lives and 
houses are just filling up with things. 
There’s so much of it that none of it 
means as much as it used to. Because 
it’s cheap, it’s more disposable. This 
isn’t necessarily planned obsolescence: 
if things don’t cost much in the first 
place, then you don’t feel bad if they 
break and you get rid of them, or if the 
style changes and you want something 
else. You can just buy more of them. 
Why have only three mixing bowls 
when you can have fifteen? Of course, 


as you amass more things, each indi- 
vidual thing means less and less. 


STAY FREE!: And that’s the inflation. 
The value declines because there’s too 
much stuff. 


MEIKLE: By value, I’m really talking 
about personal value or psychological 
value—the personal significance of the 
things you own. Something made out of 
metal or wood tends to wear and show 
its age. It acquires a certain patina; the 
marks of time are on it. We value it 
all the more because of that. But with 
plastics, they were always promoted as 
being very precise, pristine, fresh out 
of the molds. There’s nothing roman- 
tic about a piece of stained or cracked 
or scratched plastic. It’s just dirty and 
needs to be thrown out. Plastic should 
look perpetually new. 


STAY FREE!: What about the harmful 
effects of plastic? When did the fear 
of toxicity and environmental damage 
come about? 


MEIKLE: Well, there was the whole plas- 
tic bag controversy in 1959. That year, 
about 80 infants and young children 
were suffocated by polyethylene dry- 
cleaning bags, which were introduced 
in 1956. There was a nationwide panic 
about the horror of these dry cleaning 
bags. But the real fear of plastics as 
possibly toxic didn’t reach the public 
until the ’60s and ’70s, with the envi- 
ronmental movement. In the early °705 
there was the realization that the vinyl 
chloride monomer was giving a lot of 
processors a rare form of liver cancer. 
Some investigators are now saying that 
the chemical companies knew this long 
before they claim to have found out. 
There are going to be a lot of claims 
that in fact they covered it up. In the 
’60s there was also the fear of things 
like Teflon—what happens to the Tef- 
lon that gets burned off or scraped off 
your pan? I certainly feared it. After 
I first got married, someone gave my 
wife and me а Teflon cook set. But after 
a few months the Teflon started to dis- 


appear from the pan! It made you won- 
der, where did this stuff go, and what 
is it doing to me? I think the scientific 
word until now has been that it’s inert: 
if you swallow it, it just goes through 
your system. But I also read recently 
that those pans may have been poison- 
ing all of us for the last forty years and 
in fact Du Pont may have known about 
it. I don’t know what the truth is, but 
I think we’re going to hear a lot more 
about it. 


STAY FREE!: What impact did that have 
on the value of plastics in the market or 
on stocks in chemical companies? 


MEIKLE: As far as I know, none what- 
soever. But the industry was really 
paranoid about it. They feared that the 
whole industry might be legislated out 
of existence. 


STAY FREE!: On the other hand, plastics 
played a role in the utopianism of the 
counterculture: Buckminster Fuller’s 
geodesic domes and attempts to make 
disposable housing. It’s so funny to me 
to think about plastics being part of a 


countercultural vision. 


MEIKLE: It was one part of the counter- 
culture, sort of a high-tech component. 
The vision was of being completely cut 
free from the materialism of American 
society. And while you might think of 
plastic as being a component of that 
materialism, with these other uses of 
plastics, like geodesic domes, inflatable 
houses, or rounded domes of PVC, you 
could just blow them up, live in them, 
and then deflate them and move them 
someplace else. That’s sort of the ulti- 
mate experience of living without any 
possessions at all. 


STAY FREE!: Can I get you to just sum 
up where plastic is now? 


MEIKLE: I think that plastic, if we can 
use that word to encompass very dif- 
ferent materials, is now accepted. 
Today, we don’t even think of some 


things, especially high-performance 
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plastics like Gore-Tex or Kevlar, as 
plastic, because they outperform our 
notions of what plastic is. And it is also 
true, literally true, that nothing like 
this stuff has ever existed before. It’s 
enabling us, finally, to do things that 
could never be done before. Really the 
whole story I was tracing in my book is 
the issue of how a new substance comes 
into being, how it gains the attention 
of manufacturers, how it gains the 
attention of the public, and how the 
public reacts to it. Whether you liked 
it or not, it was something unfamiliar. 
Plastic now of course is completely 
familiar. I find that my students have 
never heard the word plastic used to 
mean fake or phony. 


STAY FREE!: Really?!? I feel old now. 


MEIKLE: Nobody would slam wood or 
steel as a material, right? They do the 
jobs we think they should. The same 
with plastics. We simply accept them. 
They’re part of the environment. In 
a way the utopian vision of miracle 
materials has finally arrived, but no 
one really cares anymore. Ш 


RIGHT: In 1959, Life and other media 
publicized fears of “the latest house- 
hold peril”—suffocation from plastic 
dry cleaning bags. In an article titled 
“Thin Bag of Death,” Life's reporter 
captures “mothers’ reaction to the 
plastic peril.” BELOW: In this obvi- 
ously staged photo op, moms in Sum- 
mit, N.J., make a bonfire out of empty 
bags, preferring to inhale their toxic 
fumes than let their kids suffocate. 


Interview > by Charles Star 


HOOP SCHEMES 


Why are cities across the country-sinking 
moneyinto «sports stadiu 


Unused rail yards have never been 
so popular. Owners of sports teams 
across the United States see these 
large, unused spaces as ideal loca- 
tions for new stadiums. Proponents 
of stadium building tout their proj- 
ects as a combination jobs program, 
civic-pride-generator, and tax rev- 
enue bonanza, but the reality rarely 
lives up to the hype. 

Baltimore and Denver built stadi- 
ums for their baseball teams on aban- 
doned yards and now the owners of 
the New Jersey Nets and New York Jets 
want New York to do the same. Nets 
owner Bruce Ratner plans to move his 
team to Brooklyn, where he hopes to 
build on the Atlantic Yards. The project 
would be getting more attention if the 
Jets hadn't been simultaneously plot- 
ting to build a new stadium above the 
Hudson Yards on Manhattan's West 
Side. Not surprisingly, both stadium 
plans require New York taxpayers to 
subsidize construction. 

Smith College Professor Andrew 
Zimbalist, best known for his critical 
analysis of stadium funding, consulted 
for Bruce Ratner on the Nets proposal. 
His new book, National Pastime: How 
Americans Play Baseball and the Rest 
of the World Plays Soccer (Brookings 
Institution), was published in April. He 


Design for the proposed Nets arena on 
Brooklyn's Atlantic Yards. 
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spoke with Stay Free! by phone about 
public financing for stadiums and his 


evaluation of Ratner’s Atlantic Yards === 


project. 


STAY FREE!: You wrote that stadiums 


are seldom attractive as private finan- 
cial investments. Why? 


ANDREW ZIMBALIST: Stadiums cost 
$300 to $500 million. With foot- 
ball, you’ve got ten games a year and 
maybe a few auxiliary activities. If you 
are talking about baseball, it is 81 to 
90 games a year plus a few auxiliary 
activities. Generally speaking, those are 
not enough dates to generate enough 
income in the stadium to justify the 
investment. There do seem to be some 
exceptions. Robert Kraft has managed 
to privately fund his new stadium in 
Foxboro [MA], Gillette Stadium. 


STAY FREE!: How? Lots of concerts? 


ZIMBALIST: No, he has the New Eng- 
land Revolution soccer team, and he 
brings in some international soccer 
games and there are a few other con- 
tests during the year. 


STAY FREE!: I’m surprised that soccer 
makes it profitable. 


taxpayer 


at 


А ZIMBALIST: Well, soccer might not be 


profitable, but they pay a rental charge 
at the stadium and he runs all of his 
own concessions. So they come out 
with maybe forty events a year and the 
NFL team is profitable. He had a very 
clever financial arrangement as well. 
He got $70 million in infrastructure 
from the state of Massachusetts, but 


he is paying it back. 
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STAY FREE!: Infrastructure meaning P= 


roads and that sort of thing? 


ZIMBALIST: Yeah. Let me give you 
another example. [Peter] Magowan, in 
San Francisco, built what’s now called 
SBC Park—used to be PacBell Park— 
almost entirely with private money. 


There is maybe $10 or $15 million | 


of infrastructure in it. He has had a 
very competitive team, including Barry 
Bonds. They’ve practically sold out 


the stadium every game. And they also } 


have really pioneered corporate use 
of the stadium on non-playing days, 
which might generate $6 to $8 million 
a year. Still, with all that, they have at 
best a break-even proposition. 

Arenas are a different matter 
because you can get up to 350 events 
per year. Arenas tend to be less expen- 
sive, also. Stadiums are hard to justify 
as entirely private investments. 


STAY FREE!: Рр thing you said 
was that, when it comes to public 
financing, the term “self-financing” for 
stadiums is often misleading. 


ZIMBALIST: The evidence on public 
investments and their fiscal impact on 
municipal budgets is that they break 
even at best, but if you throw in all of 
the resources behind a stadium—the 
value of the land, tax abatements, rent 
subsidies, infrastructural maintenance, 
» additional security by the city, addi- 
4 tional sanitation—then in the large 


majority of cases the city or state is put- В. 


ting up tens of millions if not hundreds 
of millions of dollars to either partially 
or entirely finance the construction of 
the stadium. Neither the rental pay- 
ments nor the revenue-sharing pay- 
ments that the city gets back cover all 
of the direct and indirect expenses. 


STAY FREE!: Stadiums are sold to the 
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nal; they are over time and cover all 
teams and all cities at each moment 
in time. And these statistical analyses 
have shown that, on average, you can- 
not expect a positive economic effect 
from having a stadium or a team. Of 
course, there will be some cities that 
experience a very, very modest positive 
effect and other cities that experience a 
modest negative effect. But on balance 
it is a neutral effect. 


STAY FREE!: But it is probably fair to 
say that the benefits are oversold. 


ZIMBALIST: They are always oversold. 
Except in the case of my study for the 
Atlantic Yards arena, of course! What 
is true is that if this stuff is done prop- 


erly it can relocate economic activity | 


within a metropolitan area. So if it is 
your desire as a city planner to develop 
one part of the city at the expense of 


А "Th 
another, a stadium or an arena can 


contribute to that. 


| STAY FREE!: Very briefly, since you 


mentioned your Atlantic Yards study, | 


what was the conclusion? 


public as a way to revitalize down- | 


| towns or bring in revenue by way of a 


making the place a “big league town.” 


ZIMBALIST: Generally, I think it is fair 
to say that it’s not true. The academic 
studies on this issue are basically what 
we call “pooled regressions,” 
means cross-sectional and longitudi- 


which 


ZIMBALIST: Well first of all, I did the 
study last May. I think the total pub- 
lic contribution to this overall proj- 
ect—which will cost $2.5 billion—was 


estimated at $470 million. Using that 
figure, I found that the arena itself 
was a break-even proposition fiscally, 
but there was a substantial fiscal ben- 
efit for the city for the entire project. 
After further discussions and negotia- 
tions, the public contribution has been 
reduced from $470 to $200 million. 
There are two things going on 
here are: one, by moving the Nets 
from New Jersey into Brooklyn, you 
are taking a team from this greater 
metropolitan New York area and relo- 
cating it across tax jurisdictions. You 
have the same activity happening, but 


{ you have it happening on one side of 


$ 

! residential. That was the point. The 
lion’s share of the benefit—or maybe 
all of it—in my initial study, had to do 


not with the arena but with the other 
features of the investment. 


| And that ends up making a net trans- | 
fer into New York city or state coffers. | 
That is atypical. And that is one of the 


things that made the arena itself turn | _ 


out to be a neutral deal fiscally in my К 
estimate. And, two, you have basically 
four-fifths of the $2.5 billion investi- 
ment—$2 billion—that has nothing to 
do with the arena. It’s commercial and 


Neil DeMause is coauthor, with Joanna 
Cagan, of Field of Schemes: How the 
Great Stadium Swindle Turns Public 
Money Into Private Profit (Common 
Courage Press, 1999). A native New 
Yorker and longtime Brooklynite, 
he monitors plans for new stadiums 
across the country at his website, Fiel- 
dofSchemes.com. Stay Free! met Mr. 
DeMause at Vox Pop in Flatbush to talk 
about the local stadium proposals. 


STAY FREE!: When did you start writ- 
ing about stadiums? 


DeMAUSE: Joanna Савап and І stum- | 


bled into this when we were working on 
a zine called Brooklyn Metro Times. It 
was late 1995 and Giuliani was talking 
about building a stadium for the Yan- 
kees at the same time as he was slashing 
budgets: shortening library hours, cut- 
ting city workers, and things like that. 
Joanna is from Cleveland, and Cleve- 
land was cutting back on school fund- 
ing at the same time that it was talking 
about building a stadium. We thought it 
was sort of a funny coincidence. So we 
started researching and quickly found 
out that it wasn’t just Cleveland and 
New York, it was Milwaukee and Min- 
neapolis and cities all over the country. 


STAY FREE!: Have you followed the 
Atlantic Yards proposal? 


DeMAUSE: Yeah, since July 2003. 


STAY FREE!: Did you read Zimbalist’s 
analysis of it? 


DeMAUSE: Yeah. His report says the 
arena is at best a break-even proposi- 
tion for the city. I think he is a little 
optimistic, but even giving him that, 
the city is not going to get anything 
back from the arena. According to the 
report, the real boon to the city is all 
the housing Ratner wants to build. 
The city really needs housing. A lot of 
people would presumably move to the 
city if they could find a place to live, 
and if they pay income taxes and shop 
locally it would boost the economy 
even beyond what it costs to send their 
kids to school and to provide services 
to them. That part is great. The arena 
is just an unnecessary add-on to the 
deal. And the question then becomes: if 
the only benefit is the housing, why is 
the city planning on spending between 
$200 and $500 million on the arena, 
which is the part that will require 
knocking down houses? Why not just 


Pictured: Ratner’s site plan for the Atlantic Yards. At a press conference 
announcing the proposal architect Frank Gehry said, “Don’t worry about 
these funny shapes at this point; these are just blocks, and we'll make 
something out of it.” One of the proposed buildings is 630 feet tall. The 
tallest building in Brooklyn, the Williamsburg Bank (far right) is 512 feet. 


do an RFP [Request For Proposals] 
and say to developers, “Who wants to 
build on the Atlantic Yards?” 


STAY FREE!: It seems like the tail is 
wagging the dog here. 


DeMAUSE: Right. Ratner doesn’t care 
about basketball. Bruce Ratner is fun- 
damentally about building big build- 
ings on public land. He went to law 
school with Pataki and knows how | 
to play the political game. He desper- 
ately wants to expand Atlantic Center 


| because his crappy mall and the ugly 


building with the Target in it aren’t 
doing it by themselves. How can he 
get the city’s attention to build some- 
thing there? Well, Marty Markowitz 
would crawl through raw sewage to 
get a sports team. So suddenly the Nets 
become the hook to get the politicians 
and the headlines. 


STAY FREE!: Does anything have to 
come down if you take away the sta- 
dium part of the proposal? 


DeMAUSE: No, there are all sorts of 
different options. What we need is 


some sort of open planning process. 
There is a UNITY plan that some com- 
munity activists have come up with, 
but you know, we can kind of see what 
is going to happen. It looks like they 
are going to do a single-source thing 
with Ratner, where he just comes in 
and says, “We are going to negotiate a 
price and I am going to buy it.” 


STAY FREE!: Zimbalist said that the 


| Nets arena would be roughly break- 


even. You said possibly optimistic . . . 


DeMAUSE: Yes, in terms of what the 
city would get back. If the city spent 
several hundred million dollars on it, 
it could get back that amount in tax 
revenue. But that is assuming a lot. It’s 
assuming that a lot of people who are 
currently going to Nets games in New 
Jersey are going to switch over and 
come to Brooklyn; otherwise, people 
are spending the same amount in the 
city. The money is just going to the 
Nets instead of, say, a movie theater. 
It is a best-case scenario that we make 
our money back. At that point the 


question is: are there other things the 
city could be doing with this money? 


STAY FREE!: What is the UNITY plan? 


DeMAUSE: І haven’t looked at it 
closely, but I think it is housing. It is 
lower scale... These are ridiculously tall 
buildings that they are talking about 
building. It helps make their economic 
plan sound great to say, “We are going 
to build a sixty-story building,” but it 
doesn’t consider the impact on the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. Does it make 
Prospect Heights less attractive to live 
in when you’ve got buildings looming 
over you and more crowded subway 
stations? 


STAY FREE!: There has been a big 
advertising offensive around the Jets 
stadium, the Olympic bid, and the 
funded opposition to it, but I have seen 
nothing on the Atlantic Yards. 


DeMAUSE: It is all to come. Once we 
see what happens with the Jets, the 
Nets plan is going to start moving 
ahead. People are always acting like 
these things are urgent, yet it can take 
five, ten years. I remember in 1998 the 
Yankees announced that they wanted a 
new stadium, then the Mets came out 


with their plan for a new stadium; it 
was supposed to open around 2001, 
and the plan is still sitting there. These 
things do not move fast. 


STAY FREE!: How many of these pro- 
posals would be part of the Olympic 
construction, should that preposterous 
notion go forward? 


DeMAUSE: Everything the city wants 
to build at this point is for the Olym- 
pics. If somebody is building a pub- 
lic bathroom in Staten Island, they’ll 
somehow work it into an Olympic 
plan. But it’s very unlikely that New 
York is going to get the Olympics in 
2012. If we do somehow, experience 
has shown that it will take over the 
city. A stupendous amount of stuff 
will need to be built: housing, vari- 
ous public facilities, beach volleyball 
courts in Williamsburg; a velodrome, a 
swim meet facility... Plus, I understand 
that there is a big construction project 
going on in lower Manhattan. There is 
no way that the city can be doing all of 
this at once. Something has to fall by 
the wayside. Ш 


Зи 


From our waosite > by Tim Harrod 


TWO ALL-BEEF PATTIES SPECIAL SAUCE LETTUCE CHEESE PICKLES 


THE FREAKY UNIVERSE OF MCDONA 


Ever since the Earl of Sandwich first ordered meat between two pieces of bread in 1765, entrepreneurs have sold за! 
about those people. Here we will explore the much larger and eviler business of getting them to want the sandwich і 
formulated chemical stew that resembles a sandwich—was already explored extensively in Super Size Me, Morgan S 
eight people who have never eaten at McDonald's with the blockbuster revelation that the food there is bad. As gree 
story is one of relentless and hilarious marketing across many media (but especially TV). Billions of dollars paid over 1 
camera operators, video editors, and finally TV stations, have ensured that no one born after the 19th century can go 


don't have а TV, and hey, let's be realistic. е You honestly think there's $5 worth of ingredients in that value meal? He 


McDonaldland 


This is McDonaldland’s first appear- 
ance, and I’m pretty sure this is where 
Michael Jackson got the idea for Nev- 
erland. You’ve got the magical wonder- 
land that attracts kids but is built on a 
crass ulterior motive, pop music, free 
junk food, and, of course, Ronald’s ever- 
changing appearance. Watch for that 
clown ’fro to vanish in future spots. 


EXT. MCDONALDLAND—DAY 


Two children marvel as RONALD MCDONALD 
guides them through McDonaldland, showing off 
the characters and geographic features. The trip 
ends at a McDonald’s restaurant. An unseen light 
rock band, sounding something like the Byrds, 
performs the gently psychedelic jingle. 


BAND: 

Get yourself ready for a trip through McDon- 
aldland / Take along a friend, and grab ahold 
of Ronald’s hand / Follow Ronald McDonald 
through the land of apple pie trees / And don’t 
be surprised if you meet Big Mac and Big Cheese 


/ There’s a thick shake volcano, you'll even find 


a French fry plant / Now just turn around, and 
see if you won’t find a hamburger patch / As 
уоште heading fooooor ... А McDonald’s... 
in McDonaldland, a McDonald’s.. . 


Here’s a mind-blower for hungry third- 
world countries: in America, where the 
soil yields healthy food in abundance, 
we teach our kids to fantasize about 
over-processed crap with the nutritional 
value of the inside of a York Pepper- 
mint Patty growing in the wild. Maybe 
if we wish really hard, and knock down 
some fruit orchards to make room, it’ll 
come true! 

It’s funny how their magical romp 
ends at a real-life McDonald’s restau- 


rant. I’m sure that place does bang-up 


business selling burgers twenty feet 
from where they grow on bushes for 
free. I guess they get paid to remove 
the big googly hamburger eyes so you 
can eat without your lunch staring 
reproachfully back at you. 


Evil Grimace 


People who aren’t scholars of McDon- 
aldland history usually assume that 
Grimace was just born “that way”— 
that his persona goes hand-in-hand 
with McDonald’s support for the Spe- 
cial Olympics, so to speak. They forget 
that Grimace used to be a malicious, 
four-armed hoodlum who stole bever- 
ages and scuttled sideways like an actor 
who had no idea how heavy the cos- 
tume would be. 


EXT. MCDONALDLAND—DAY 


A GIRL is skipping a rope twirled by RONALD 
and BIG MAC, when they witness EVIL GRI- 


MACE stealing beverages from a miniature train. 


ONIONS ON A SESAME SEED LIE! 


105 ADVERTISING 


adwiches to their neighbors who want one. This article is not 
п the first place. The next step—physically vending a carefully 
ourlock’s famous long-form Jackass stunt, which shocked the 
t a film as this is, it glosses over the fact that the McDonald's 
he years to writers, set designers, composers, singers, actors, 
through a day oblivious to McDonald's existence. Unless they 


ll, naw. So enjoy the following ads—you paid for ‘em. 


ANNOUNCER 


The Evil Grimace was very flattered! 


RONALD 
Would you mind stepping back a bit? . . . Little 


further... Just a lit-tle bit . . . further. 


ANNOUNCER 
Spa-lash! 


RONALD 


You were sensational... 


EVIL GRIMACE: 


Aaaaaah! I’m thoisty! 


Magically and with no explanation, RONALD 
RONALD, wearing a beret and oversized sun- апа GIRL аге back at McDonald’s where RON- 
glasses, picks up a movie camera and chases after 


EVIL GRIMACE. 


ALD finishes what he was saying. 


ANNOUNCER 


Thinking quickly, Ronald disguised himself as a Took a shortcut” and “headed off 


big Hollywood movie director, took a shorcut and Grimace? He moves like a stoned gla- 


headed off the Grimace at Filet-O-Fish Lake. 


RONALD intercepts EVIL GRIMACE at the 
shore and convinces him to walk backwards into 


the lake. 


RONALD 
Wait! ...What a face! What beautiful eyes! Pm 


gonna make you a star! 


cier, for God’s sake. You’ve definitely 
been playing jump rope for too long if 
Grimace can outrun you, whether or 
not you’re loaded down with a heavy 
Roman Polanski costume. 

I don’t know the particulars of 
Grimace’s rehabilitation, but from the 
way he ended up I’m betting a good 
old-fashioned icepick lobotomy did the 
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trick. In fact, he might have inhaled 
enough water thrashing around in that 


lake to retard him up. I bet he never 
realized he was tricked, and is even now 
camped out at the multiplex waiting for 
the gala world premiere of “Grimace 
Walks Backwards for Eight Seconds.” 

But for all of McDonalds’ crimes, 
it was good of them to admit that 
drinking enough of their shakes will 
turn you into a slow-moving tooth- 
less blob. Oh, and Officer Big Mac? 
Why do you appear in the first three 
seconds of the commercial, then van- 
ish once a crime is in progress? Way to 
sit on your ass while Ronald does your 
job. No wonder we don’t see this guy 
anymore—there was some Serpico shit 
going on at the arches. 


Shamrock 
Shakes 


My main reaction after watching this 
was that I’m really, really glad McDon- 
ald’s dropped the watermelon shake 


promotion. To be any more stereotypical, 


this guy would have to conclude the ad 
by car-bombing Wendy’s Dave Thomas. 


INT. MCDONALD’S-DAY 
A walking exaggeration of “quaint, provincial 
Irishness” enters the restaurant and approaches 


the counter to order. 


CASHIER 


How may І help you, sir? 


IRISHMAN 
Yes, Oy think Oy’d be likin’ something as coooool 
as a green glade, refreshing as а... as a spring 


breeze. 


CASHIER 
Then you’d like McDonald’s green Shamrock 
Shake, sir! 


IRISHMAN 
A green sheck! (Takes sip.) Woy, it’s the grondest 


thing oy’ve tested since visitin’ the old coontry! 


CASHIER 
Which country is that, sir? 


The IRISHMAN smiles as a twinkle of what sounds 


like Leprechaun magic permeates the restaurant. 


ANNOUNCER 
For the wee bit of Irish in all of us, try a delicious 


green shamrock shake. 


Of course he likes the shake—it’s the first 
thing he’s ever eaten that wasn’t boiled 


Watch us online at 
www.stayfreemagazine.org 


for months. I wonder how many restau- 
rants he went in to order “something 
as cool as a green glade, refreshing as a 
spring breeze” before he lucked upon a 
place that not only had one of those, but 
also the patience to listen to him. Dude, 
we have what’s on the fucking menu, 
OK? I don’t go into the supermarket, 
walk up to the cashier, and say, “I think 
Га be liking the ingredients to a dinner 
that thrills the palate like a savory sym- 
phony, that fills the belly but leaves you 
hungry for more, and that isn’t lasagna 
because I had that for lunch.” 


Happy Place 


There’s one key to really enjoying this 
spot: Pretend that every McDonald’s 
menu item is laced with pure cocaine. 


EXT. MCDONALDLAND-DAY 


Various McDonaldland characters and human 


children rush to get to McDonald’s while singing 


Everybody’s headin’ for McDonaldland / Hur- 
ryin’ and scurryin’ to beat the band / They’re in a 
happy mood, to get that happy food / Like burg- 
ers, shakes and fries / And luscious apple pies / It’s 
always like a party when you get there / You’re 
always gonna get a big hello / That’s why every- 
body’s headin’ for McDonaldland / The happy 
greetin’ place / The happy meetin’ place / The 


happy eatin’ place to gooooo! 


This spot is one I really hope you’ll watch 
online at stayfreemagazine.org, because 
it contains my favorite McDonaldland 
“Car-Crashing Disheveled 
Elderly Man.” Educators were wor- 


character, 


ried about the messages Hamburglar 
and Evil Grimace were sending kids, 
so they were briefly replaced with Car- 
Crashing Disheveled Elderly Man, who 
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would liven up commercials by crash- 
ing his car into all sorts of things while 
screaming about McDonald’s food. In 
one spot, they discussed sending him to 
а rest home for his own safety, but being 
a McDonald’s employee he couldn’t 
nearly afford such a thing. 


Wastebaskets 


I think it was Mary Poppins who pio- 
neered production numbers about pick- 
ing up after yourself, but leave it to 
McDonald’s to turn it into a cost-cut- 
ting measure that allows them to fire 
one more staffer. 


EXT. MCDONALDLAND- DAY 


RONALD and two children eat out on the patio. 
MAYOR MCCHEESE is standing there for no 


reason. 


RONALD 

Say! When you go to McDonald’s for all those 
good things to eat and drink, be sure you stop 
and think about what to do when you’re through! 
Don’t forget to feed the wastebaskets, ‘cause 


they’re hungry, too! 


Two terrifying puppet WASTEBASKETS spring 
to life and begin singing as the happy diners cram 
rubbish into their throats. 


WASTEBASKETS 


That’s right, we are! And we’d like to ask a favor 


of you / Would you mind letting us have the paper 
please when you’re through? / It’s a special little 
treat when we get to eat the paper—yes indeed! 
/ So if you’ve got a cup or a napkin or bag that 
you don’t think you’ll need / Don’t forget to feed 
/ Don’t forget to feed the waaaastebaskets / At 
McDonald’s, In McDonaldland, In McDonald’s. 


Now, if McDonald’s was my chain, Pd 
have augmented the ad campaign with 
fun trash receptacles in the real restau- 
rants that actually look like those guys 
and say, “Yum Yum” when you use 
them, but that’s why Pm not ап over- 
sized corporation. Kids watched the ad 
and joined the McLabor force for no 
pay anyway, so it was an effective cam- 
paign. From my own experience, it was 
way, way more effective than the cam- 
paign with the puppet toilet that sang, 
“Remember not to stuff me with wad- 
ded-up paper towels so that I overflow 
during Saturday lunch rush, because 
the homeless have no other place to 
defecate and a lot of them will use me 
anyway, like that freaky dude with one 
eye swollen shut and the old guy who 
digs around in the singing trash bins for 
thrown-away Monopoly stamps and 
then asks the cashiers if they’re ‘worth 
anything.’ Like, yeah guy, our garbage 
is worth a billion dollars. Jesus.” 


Blind Date 


When you devote enough time to writ- 
ing mockery-based comedy, making a 
practice of turning the merely odd or 
quirky into the palpably funny, some- 
times the gods will throw you a treat by 
allowing the existence of something so 
distorted and inherently ludicrous that 
the only question is how to make fun of 
it. Here is the 1980’s one of those: 


EXT. HOUSE—NIGHT 
A woman answers her door and meets her blind 
date, LARRY. 


WOMAN 


Hi, you must be— 


LARRY 

Look, before you develop a whole big list of 
expectations from me, let me just spell out how 
it is. This is what I wear, nothing imported, that’s 
fine! Because I’m not a professional male model. 
Pm also not a doctor, not a lawyer, not a banker, 
not a CPA. I am a salesperson at a record store. 
Therefore, if you want to go out with me, we 
will not be going to any restaurant which refers 
to itself as a “bistro,” a “casa,” a “maison.” We 
will be going to McDonald’s. Afterwards, we’ll 
catch a movie, not a play, not the opera, not the 
symphony, not the ballet; it’ll be me, McDonalds, 
movie... think it over, ГП be out іп my car. My 


plain old, just “fine” car. 


After this amazing tirade, LARRY turns and 


walks away. 


WOMAN 


Larry? McDonald’s and a movie . . . sounds great! 


“Happy” music punctuates the moment as they 


walk to his car. 


LARRY 
Well, just so you know, it’s just a date! Not a com- 


mitment, not a proposal . . . just a date. 


ГП tell ya: I wait in line for Star Wars 
movies, and even I can find fifty ways that 
no real-life date ever went like this. Even 
knowing that McDonald’s commercials 
take place in a universe where no other 
food is available, there has to be more 
going on in order for this ad to make 
sense. Some of my leading theories: 


1. Remember in Super Size Me where 
it turned out that all the Big Macs 
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were depressing Morgan’s sex drive? 
Apparently our pal Larry eats so many 
Happy Meals he’s developed a nega- 
tive libido, which means he actively 
tries not to get laid. 


2. The woman’s vagina is crawling with 
scorpions. 


3. The state she lives in has a 1:4000 
male-female ratio. 


4. She’s actually 80 years old and the 
youth potion will wear off in one week. 


5. Her dad was not only one of those 
evil “You have to earn my love” fucks, 
he had a giant score chart on the living 
room wall. 


6. The only truly plausible theory, “all 
of the above.” 


Election 


Stay Free! Presents: “You are the Sati- 
rist.” As a public service to the three 
percent of the population who do 
not have websites filled with snarky 
observations about U.S. culture, Stay 
Free! magazine provides the follow- 
ing beginner-level opportunity. Watch 
this McDonald’s ad carefully (see video 
online at www.stayfreemagazine.org.), 
and follow the exercises afterwards. 


Watch the 
commercials at 
www.stayfreemagazine.org 


EXT. MCDONALDLAND—DAY 


MAYOR MCCHEESE arrives at the McDonald- 
land restaurant via a miniature train. A cheering 


crowd of children welcome him. 


ANNOUNCER 
Well, well! Election time in McDonaldland! May- 
or McCheese is making speeches! 


MCCHEESE 
Greetings, friends! What this place needs is more, 


uh...um da 


RONALD 
Uh, cheeseburgers! 


MCCHEESE 
Cheeseburgers, yeah! They’re delicious, honest! 
Uh, self-winding, you know! 


RONALD feeds MCCHEESE another line. 


RONALD 
Trustworthy! 


MCCHEESE 
Trustworthy! 


HAMBURGLAR shoves a stack of ballots into the 
ballot box, then puts two hamburgers in a sack 
before escaping, pursued by BIG MAC. 


ANNOUNCER 
Meanwhile, the Hamburglar is stuffing the ballot 
box... and his pockets! 


MCCHEESE 

Uhhh, uhhh, how’s about a Cheeseburger with 
every apple pie! (Children cheer this proposal.) 
Or maybe with every bag of french fries! In every 


glove compartment! 


RONALD 


No! No, no, no, no! 


MCCHEESE 
Every meal! In everybody, y’know! 


RONALD counts ballots. 


ANNOUNCER 
Well, McCheese has been re-elected! 


MCCHEESE 
Thank you! Thank you, thank you! 


RONALD 
But nobody can beat a McDonald’s cheeseburger! 


ASSIGNMENT: Write a short para- 
graph comparing the events of the com- 
mercial to the 2004 U.S. Presidential 
election. Hints: 


1. Notice the twitchy, disoriented candi- 
date running for re-election who has to 
be fed lines. You may wish to pick a sub- 
stance that the fictional candidate’s head 
is made from and construct an epithet 
applying to his real-life counterpart. 


2. Notice the campaign promises that 
sound appealing, but in the end will be 
bad for all of us. 


3. In the ad, the only enemy of McDon- 
aldland who manages to penetrate the 
nation’s borders escapes unpunished. 
Could this observation serve your alle- 
gorical piece? 


4. Note that the clear instance of elec- 
toral fraud is never rectified, and in fact 
the ballots are counted by a member of 
McCheese’s own staff. 


5. For a real slam-bang ending, express 
doubt as to which election is more obvi- 
ously a farcical fiction designed to pro- 
mote corporate interests. 


Double Dutch 


EXT. SUBURBAN FRONT YARD—DAY 


Multiple generations of middle-class African- 
Americans enjoy McDonald’s food as the 12-to- 
18-year-old females perform elaborate jump-rope 


theatrics and chant the following jingle: 
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Big Mac, Filet-O-Fish, Quarter Pounder, French 
Fries / Icy Coke, Thick Shakes, Sundaes, Apple Pie 
/ Big Mac, Filet-O-Fish, Quarter Pounder, French 
Fries / Icy Coke, Thick Shakes, Sundaes, Apple Pie 
/ If you’re hungry then for goodness sake / Give 
yourself a tasty break / With Big Mac, Filet-O-Fish, 
Quarter Pounder, French Fries / Icy Coke, Thick 
Shakes, Sundaes, Apple Pie / At McDonald’s! 


So the history of African-American 
music goes as follows: slave spirituals, 
gospel, soul, jazz, R&B, funk, hip hop, 
Filet-O-Fish. 

Maybe I shouldn’t make fun of this 
ad. To their credit, McDonald’s was a 
trailblazer in employing minority actors 
and portraying all of the races of man- 
kind as one big poorly nourished com- 
munity. And here they’re tearing down 
the destructive stereotype that only 
white people can suck at music. But 
this ad is ultimately a message of hope 
for all black Americans. It says, “Hey, 
after a hard day of being so politically 
and economically disenfranchised that 
you have to work at McDonald’s, you 
can still afford to eat at McDonald’s 
on your employee discount, and then 
you can go home and rap about it. You 
can use all that exercise after walk- 
ing to and from work, emptying the 
trash, washing the giant picture win- 
dows, and mopping the dining room. 
We don’t mean to keep putting you on 
cleanup, it’s just that Melissa is really 
good on the register.” 


Rockin’ Ronald 


And finally, here’s how the McDonald’s 
ads aimed at kids look today. 


EXT. CONCERT STAGE—DAY 


A rock concert is in progress immediately next 
to a McDonald’s restaurant, starring an all-juve- 
nile band except for RONALD MCDONALD, 
who does not sing but plays various instruments 
throughout the following song. The concert is 
attended entirely by unchaperoned youths, some 


wearing McDonald’s employee uniforms. 


Ba-da-ba-ba-bahhh / Oh, I love makin’ friends and 
I love takin’ friends around with me / I’m Ronald 
McDonald and I’m lovin’ it (Ba-da-ba-ba-bahhh) / 
I’m Ronald McDonald and I’m lovin’ іє... 


RONALD stage-dives into the crowd, and is deftly 
moshed back onto the stage, where he strikes a 


triumphant pose. 


To say a lot of changes have occurred 
would be pretty dipshittedly obvious. 

McDonaldland is long gone, 
remembered only by these kids’ parents; 
the halcyon days when a 10-year-old 
could enjoy the whimsy of people made 
out of food without snorting “That’s 
gay!” 
boys listen to bands that eight-year-old 
boys have never heard of and four-year- 
“so VH1.” Girls 
are stampeding away from Barbie to 
get down with “Bratz: The Dolls That 
Clock Barbie in Her Bitch-Ass Face 
With A Tire Iron.” This is more than 
the old cliché about kids growing up so 
fast: This is a new world order where 
kids actually enter puberty at horrify- 
ingly low ages, shrinking childhood and 
blending it with adolescence. And what 
do you suppose the catalyst for this 
change is? 


is a dim memory. Six-year-old 


old boys dismiss as 


Cog ey Pearl 


“handmade stuff to give or keep” 
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Any idea? OK, here it is. It’s caused 
by...(drum roll) the hormones in mass- 
produced meat!!! Ta-dahhhhh! The 21st 
Century has been brought to you by your 
neighborhood McDonald’s. Enjoy! Ш 


Tim Harrod’s father and brother are 
named Ronald and Donald, and it has 
fucked him up pretty bad. 


по box 55462. atlanta, ga 30308 


www.stickfigured 
ppd in USA. overseas ad 
ckfigure Deals Direct 


1 Не disease” 7" (sound virus) - $4.00 
*airoes ‘my zipper got stuck" cd (Stickfigure) - $10.00 

*bibio "fi" Ip/cd (anticon) - $10.50/$15.00 
*c-shulz"5 flicker tunes” cd (sonig) - $14.00 

*coulier“cool, cooler, coulier” са (Stickfigure) - $8.50 

*deer hunter "turn it up faggot” Ip (Stickfigure) - $8.00 
*eNTERTAINME.nt "patroness" 7" (luminal) - $4.00 

*gratton nominal’ cd-r (Stickfigure cd-t) - $4.50 

*hafler trio, the "a eg ad, halda..." cdep (important) - $10.00 
“jesu s/t cd (hydrahead) - $14.00 
*kid and khan “bad English" cd (transsolar) - $12.00 

Ҹаџ nau "kuutarha’ cd (locust) - $13.00 

null, kk and dave brown terminal hx”cd (groundfault) - $8.50 

*nurse with wound ‘drunk with the old man of..."cd (united jnana) - $14.00 
*octis“ocrilim’ cd (troubleman) - $13.00 

*Phillips, дауе ПИ” cd (groundfault) - $10.00 

*snowden “black eyes" 7 (Stickfigure) - $3.50 

*terrestrial tones blasted’ Ip (psycho-path) - $14.00 

“уа the end of the fear of god comp cd (tochnit aleph) - $15.00 

*vim viggins ich liebe der USA" cd-r (Stickfigure cd-r) - $4.00 

*we versus the shark “ruin everything’ cd (hello sir) -$12.00 

*wolf eyes fuck the old miami” 12" (important) - $13.00 

*yo-shi'death of the sun’ med (devour) - $8.50 


| Politi 


s > by Charles Star 


LAW AND ORDER 


Consumer advocate Mark Peters hopes to turn the District 
Attorney's office around, but he’s got to win election first 


rooklyn District Attor- 
B ney Charles “Joe” 

Hynes has held his 
office since 1989 without fac- 
ing a serious challenge, but 
Park Slope’s Mark G. Peters is 
ready to take him on. 

Peters, currently in pri- 
vate practice, spent six years 
іп the 
office under Eliot Spitzer as 
the Deputy Chief of the Civil 
Rights Bureau and as the Chief 
Corruption Prosecutor. He has 


Attorney General’s 


also served as the President of 
Brooklyn Community School 
Board 15, a sprawling district 
stretching from Park Slope to 
Sunset Park and from Kens- 
ington to Cobble Hill. 

Six people have stepped 
up to challenge Hynes for 
the Democratic nomination, 
but only Mark Peters had the 
good sense and intelligence to 
ask us for an interview. 

Stay Free! talked to Peters 
in his office at the Manhattan 
law firm of Scarola, Reavis & 
Parent. —Charles Star 


STAY FREE!: You have а his- 
tory of going after predatory 
lenders. What defines a preda- 
tory loan and why is that a big 
issue in Brooklyn? 


MARK G. PETERS: A predatory 
loan is a loan that somebody 
doesn’t really need, one that 
does them more harm than 
good. Someone rings your 
doorbell and says, “Wouldn’t 
you like some money to go 
on vacation?” “Wouldn’t you 
like to fix your roof?”—even 
though your roof doesn’t really 
need to be fixed. Then they 
give you a 13 or 14 percent 
interest loan and you wind up 
with your house at stake. 


STAY FREE!: But where do you 
draw the line between this 
kind of usury and legitimate 
lending? 


PETERS: There are two defini- 
tions of usury. There’s the tech- 
nical legal definition, which in 
the State of New York means 
a loan 25 percent or higher. 
Then there’s the moral defi- 
nition. Given where interest 
rates are generally, promoting 
loans at 13 and 14 percent to 
people who are not bad credit 
risks, who don’t have a history 
of bankruptcy, simply because 
they are poor or black or 
elderly may not be legal usury, 
but it certainly is moral usury. 
The purpose of predatory 
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lending litigation is to get the 
people who are doing what is 
obviously morally wrong and, 
with a creative team of law- 
yers, we were able to prove it 
was legally wrong as well. 


STAY FREE!: How prevalent is 
it in Brooklyn? 


PETERS: Let me put it this way. 
One of the largest predatory 
lenders we put out of the busi- 
ness was doing a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year in preda- 
tory loans. 


STAY FREE!: Statewide? 


PETERS: Yes. But Brooklyn has 
become a real epicenter for 
predatory lending. We’re talk- 
ing millions and millions of 
dollars a year. 


STAY FREE!: You did that under 
the auspices of the Attorney 
General. Is there a similar role 
for the District Attorney? 


PETERS: Absolutely. In fact, 
when I was in the A.G.’s office, 
we were never able to get the 
people behind the scenes, 
the ones ringing doorbells. 
That’s a fraud that needs to be 


prosecuted criminally by the 
D.A. We tried to work with 
the Brooklyn D.A., but that 
office was simply incapable of 
doing sophisticated prosecu- 
tion investigation. Part of the 
reason Рт running for D.A. 
is to convert that office from 
a political office into a profes- 
sional prosecutor’s office that 
can do those kinds of fraud 
prosecutions. 


STAY FREE!: What about the 
current office’s capacity keeps 
them from doing that? 


PETERS: The Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office, with 
some exceptions, has become 
a very political shop. The Dis- 
trict Attorney in Brooklyn, Joe 
Hynes, is more interested in 
hiring his cronies than he is in 
hiring competent prosecutors. 


STAY FREE!: Predatory lend- 
ing is one instance in which 
the poor pay more for ser- 
vices than other people. Are 
there other parallel situations? 
Check cashing comes to mind. 


PETERS: When I was with 
Eliot, one of our cases involved 
Citibank, which was in charge 


of handing out Temporary Aid 
for Needy Families benefits. 
Recipients get a card like an 
ATM card, which they can put 
it in any Citibank machine to 
get their benefits. Unfortuan- 
tely, Citibank didn’t have any 
machines where TANF recipi- 
ents were living and so people 
were having to go to any num- 
ber of places, including check 
cashers, and paying a fee. We 
forced Citibank to put ATM 
machines in poor neighbor- 
hoods where the TANF recipi- 
ents were living. 

But to give you some 
other issues relevant to the 
D.A.’s campaign, right now in 
Brooklyn people pay an aver- 
age of several thousand dollars 
more a year for car insurance 
than people do anywhere else 
in the City of New York. And 
the reason is that, unlike other 
D.A.’s, Joe Hynes cannot suc- 
cessfully prosecute auto insur- 
ance fraud rings. 


STAY FREE!: Do you think it’s 
strictly “can’t” or more of an 
unwillingness? 


PETERS: That’s always a 
hard distinction to make. To 
give you an example, about 
three years ago, Joe Hynes 
rescinded offers to his entire 
incoming class of 52 new 
Assistant D.A.’s. At the same 
time, he hired Howie Golden, 
one of his political cronies, 
for a package that came to 
about $300,000. So, while 
he’s spending $300,000 of 
our money on a politcal hire, 
he’s rescinding offers to the 
people who are supposed to 
be prosecuting crime because 
he doesn’t have any money in 
the budget. 


STAY FREE!: Back to auto 


insurance: what’s the nature 
of the fraud? 


PETERS: Organized crime oper- 
ations set up staged accidents. 
They bang the headlights of a 
car out, crash it, then every- 
body goes to a “doc in the 
box” operation, where they’re 
diagnosed with whiplash or 
some other ailment. They all 
put in for X-thousand dol- 
lars in insurance, keep a small 
piece of it, and give the bulk 
of the cut to the folks running 
these operations. And you can 
do this thousands of times a 
year. 


STAY FREE!: Га always thought 
that the reason the rates were 
so high in Brooklyn and 
Queens had to do with theft. 


PETERS: No. Is theft part of 
it? Sure. But the major driving 
force is auto insurance fraud. 


STAY FREE!: Are there other 
examples of serious consumer 
disadvantage for the poor 
in Brooklyn that you could 
address? Redlining is another 
one that comes to mind. 


PETERS: There’s been a lot of 
legislation to prevent redlining. 
Redlining is a serious issue. 
Part of the reason that Eliot 
was able to turn the attorney 
general’s office around is that 
he made creative use of the 
laws. For example, the lending 
industry is a highly regulated 
industry which means people 
file large numbers of forms 
with the government. People 
who are engaging in redlin- 
ing often end up filing false 
forms, and filing false forms 
is a felony. I’m prepared to go 
after those people committing 
those felonies. 
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STAY FREE!: How do changes 
taking place at the federal 
level—the war on terrorism, 
for instance—affect the local 
prosecutor’s office? 


PETERS: Suddenly a lot of 
things that the feds used to 
prosecute they’re not pros- 
ecuting anymore because 
such a huge amount of their 
resources are going to dealing 
with terrorism. A lot of cases 
that used to be prosecuted by 
the federal government are 
now being prosecuted by the 
state. So the things that a local 
district attorney has to pros- 
ecute now are expanded and 
much more sophisticated. For 


instance, financial crimes. As 


Eliot Spitzer demonstrated, it 
is no longer the sole province 
of the federal government 
to deal with crimes on Wall 
Street and crimes with insur- 
ance companies. 


STAY FREE!: What sort of 
things can the Brooklyn D.A.’s 
office do? 


PETERS: Many of the same 
things. There are 2.3 million 
people in Brooklyn, quite a few 
of them investing on Wall Street, 
and quite a few of them receiv- 
ing dishonest prospectuses into 
their homes in Brooklyn. And 
those are all things that a Dis- 


trict Attorney can and needs to 
think about. В 
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THE IDIOT CONSUMER 


Advertisers once called typical consumers barnyard animals 
and morons. What happened? Carrie McLaren discusses the 


early days of advertising public relations. 


[Generation Y] is the most marketing- 
savvy group ever... They are hip to 
what marketers are trying to do, and 
they shun anything that they perceive 
as overt marketing tactics. 
—Cheskin Strategic Consulting 

f you, like me, remember wak- 
| ing up опе day to find that you’d 

been identified as a member of 
the alienated Generation X, then the 
quote above will no doubt cause déja 
vu. Much of what trend-watchers say 
about today’s young people is what 
they said about my generation. And 
it’s largely what they said about the 
baby boomers. 

Consumers, the line goes, have 
gotten too smart for advertising. 
They’re tough, and they see through 
the bullshit. “People are so media 
savvy now,” Thomas Hayo, creative 
director at Bartle Bogle Hegarty, told 
the New York Times (July 30, 2004). 
“The audience is so aware of advertis- 
ing as being something that is fabri- 
cated by an agency and people with 
an agenda that you have to be a little 
more genuine. People are not willing 
to buy manufactured truth any more.” 
Or, as Adweek columnist Barbara Lip- 
pert put it ina History Channel special 
about advertising, today’s consumers 
are no longer naive. 


You don’t have to read the trade 
press or watch advertising documen- 
taries to get the idea—it’s all over the 
advertisements themselves. Taking a 
tip from Volkswagen’s “Think Small” 
campaign in the 1960s, companies 
like Sprite, Geico, and Diesel have 
used a style of advertising that con- 
gratulates the smart (and supposedly 
advertising-resistant) customer while 
simultaneously pushing the product. 

Pm not the only one who grew 
up feeling immune from advertising’s 
ploys. If any single media outlet could 
be credited with defining young view- 
ers like me, it was MTV, the premier 
vehicle in the 1990s for advertising 
that made fun of advertising. Sprite 
commercials parodied soda commer- 
cials, Dennis Leary Nike ads assaulted 
viewers watching Nike ads, and MTV’s 
quirky house spots assured viewers 
that they were smarter than the crap 
they were watching. 

But while MTV was busy court- 
ing me and my peers, it also ran a 
rather revealing campaign in trade 
publications such as Advertising Age. 
The ad pictured a twentysomething 
slacker, coolly lounging in an easy 
chair, remote in hand, gazing smugly 
at the camera. The headline, directed 
at media buyers, read: “Buy this 24- 
year-old and get all his friends abso- 


lutely free.” The copy underneath 
explained that MTV influences the 
influencers, those hip young things 
who determine what the masses do. 
So at the same time MTV was flat- 
tering its young audience members, 
winking at their independence and 
smarts, it was telling its real custom- 
ers—advertisers—that the kids were, 
in fact, sheep. 

МТУ” trade ad is but one exam- 
ple of a common practice: the adver- 
tising industry flatters the public for 
being smart, but tells clients the pub- 
lic is no match for its tactics. This 
practice is in some ways as old as the 
ad industry itself. Commercial media 
and ad agents alike have long made 
their cash by convincing clients that 
they influence consumers, but the 
way advertising professionals talk 
about their audience has changed 
considerably. If you go back to the 
time before generations were sorted 
into tidy target markets with catchy 
names, you find marketers loudly 
trumpeting not audience “savvy” but 
audience stupidity. 


dmen hashed out their view of 
“human nature” in trade pub- 
lications around the turn of the 


twentieth century, when the advertis- 
ing industry was still in its infancy. 
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In the first half of the nineteeth cen- 
tury, opinion leaders tended to view 
man as a rational creature, but they 
increasingly began to see him as an 
emotional, illogical mess. By the time 
the first ad agencies were established 
in the late 1800s, admen (and they 
were men, with very few exceptions) 
were comparing consumers to barn- 
yard animals and shut-ins. “Advertis- 
ers should never forget that 


William L. Day, an executive at J. 
Walter Thompson, reflected his col- 
leagues’ beliefs by describing the 
average consumer as a “14-year-old 
human animal” who displayed in his 
daily actions “inexplicable whims,” a 
“careless, uncomprehending mental- 
ity,” and “crude and often false stan- 
dards of measurement.” 

Day, let’s keep in mind, was 


medical claims. Campaigns for Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, Listerine, and patent 
medicines all played a part in develop- 
ing advertising for what elites referred 
to as “the tabloid mind.” Mass-market 
advertising stooped low in the 1920s 
and 1930s with scare headlines, ludi- 
crous health claims, and maudlin sto- 
ries about dying babies. Psychiatrists 
coached repressed spinsters into find- 

ing love through “sweeter, 


they are addressing stupid 
people,” advised copy- 
writer Charles Bates in his 
1896 handbook, Good 
Advertising. 

“The average normal 
American, broadly speak- 
ing, celebrates his twenty- 
fifth birthday by shutting 
shop mentally and refusing 
to accept any new ideas,” 
remarked the authors of a 
popular trade book, What 
About Advertising. “He has 
then the literate capacity of 
a 12- or 14-year-old child.” 

William Esty of the J. 
Walter Thompson agency 
summed up the views of his 
agency’s experts: “it is futile 
to try to appeal to masses 
of people on an intellectual 
or logical basis.” 

The monthly edi- 
tion of Printers Ink (the 
Advertising Age of its 


day) offered some advice 


Age 14? 


A сепаш number of mushzoom successer—in business, in politics, in advertising 


have bees based on the assumption that the mental age of the average “consumer” 
is юни им under 14 years and that this consumer is rather easily fooled ә By and 
large, the public proves to be pretty edult in the long run. И does not enjoy being In the 
deliberately misled, whether и is buying an automobile or а paper of pins. The 
butiwoss man—or the advertising agency—that attempts to win confidence builds 
for вехі year, as well as for tomorrow 
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purer” breath (Listerine). 
Children lost friends over 
“B.O.” (Lifebuoy). Ads 
warned that men without 
the right underwear might 
get sick and lose their jobs 
(Duofold). 

Naturally this sort of 
advertising was a mag- 
net for critics, but for 
Day and his cohorts, the 
moron myth provided 
an easy rationalization. 
Believing their audiences 
to be numbskulls, admen 
like Day could justify tab- 
loid tactics as necessary 
evils. “This advertising 
may be crude,” admitted 
the Ruthrauff and Ryan 
agency in a trade ad, “but 
the masses are crude.” 
1920s and 
1930s, many in the indus- 
try refused to subscribe to 
Day’s views. They wanted 
to be seen as profession- 


on crafting advertising 
appeals: “You’ve got to 
convince the hogs you have 
something for them.” 

The “moron myth,” as I call it, 
hit payload in 1923, when social sci- 
entists analyzing the U.S. military’s 
use of IQ tests concluded that the 
average adult had the mind of a sev- 
enth grader. Seemingly overnight, the 
trade press was filled with blather 
about “the 12-year-old mind,” and 
the phrase took on a life of its own. 
Scholars pointed out serious flaws 
in the IQ test, but these objections 
were ignored. Nearly a decade later, 


After researchers claimed IQ tests showed that typical adults 
were barely literate, advertisers repeatedly referred to con- 
sumers’ “12-year-old minds” (or in this case, 14). 


partly responsible for the notorious 
Fleischmann’s Yeast campaign to 
transform the “Soul of Bread” into a 
cure for everything from constipation 
and “intestinal fatigue” to bowlegged- 
ness and poor teeth. In this single cam- 
paign, J. Walter Thompson somehow 
managed to utilize every bad advertis- 
ing strategy: paid testimonials by Euro- 
pean doctors, celebrity endorsements, 
pictures of comely women coupled 
with pseudoscientific charts, and false 


als, not carnival barkers. 
As social liberals, some 
had genuinely populist 
leanings. Yet even these 
men tended to believe themselves to 
be smarter than the average person. 
(In fact, since the rise of advertising 
agencies, copywriters had advertised 
themselves as “brains” and their work 
“intelligence.” An early trade maga- 
zine, for example, was called Brains.) 
They were, after all, part of the edu- 
cated class. 

To maintain some dignity for 
themselves and their chosen career, 
politic ad agents would describe their 


audience euphemistically. Instead of 
throwing around terms like “idiots” 
and “morons,” they’d refer to the 
audience as “intensely human” or 
“salt of the earth.” 

The Ruthrauff and Ryan agency 
illustrated the conscientious adman’s 
dilemma with a series of ads offer- 
ing its services in Printers’ Ink. “Who 
cares about war in Bolivia?” one 
headline announced, mimicking the 
voice of the average consumer, “I’m 
worried about my waistline.” The 
ad went on to describe the plight of 
the working girl, the “ardent lodge 
worker,” and other “flesh and blood 
human beings.” “To sell them you 
must know them,” claimed another 
Ruthrauff and Ryan ad. And to show 
that it knew them, Ruthrauff and 
Ryan offered up slice-of-life vignettes 
of American society, at once patron- 
izing and empathetic: 


“People. Perspiring thousands at Coney 
Island—or its hundred replicas throughout the 
land. Gaudy pennants. The crunch of peanut 
shells under foot. Chewing gum. Mustard drip- 


ping from hot dogs.... 


“People. Pushing and jostling to watch a traffic 
cop serve a summons. Stopping for the shudder 
of gaping at a gory accident. Staring in com- 
placent stupefaction at a building excavation. 
Fighting to board crowded street cars. Women 
tearing other women’s clothing in the scramble 
at the bargain counter.... 

“People. Put them together—scholars and 
dunces; esthetes and clods; prodigals and nickel- 
nursers; the shrewd and the dull—and there’s 
your audience, the hundred and twenty million 
people you want to sell. Most of them aren’t 
very discerning. Few of them grasp ideas with 
any degree of celerity. Dozens speak correct 
English; millions wouldn’t understand syntax if 
you blue-printed it. But ALL of them—and all of 


us—understand purely emotional things....” 


uthrauff and Ryan wasn’t tell- 

ing media buyers anything they 

didn’t already know about John 
Q. Public’s “mental auditorium.” 
It was as if the real purpose of the 
ad was to tell the industry: Hey, just 
because we make stupid ads doesn’t 
mean were stupid! We understand 
how consumers’ stupidity works and 
how to appeal to it. 

Naturally, Ruthrauff and Ryan’s 
advertisements reflected its ethos. 
Recalling his early years at the agency, 
copywriter John Caples described his 


BELOW: A 1930s campaign for Print- 
ers’ Ink typified the view ad indus- 
try professionals had of the working 
public: slack-jawed, stupid, and stuck 
in the rut of tradition. “Big advertis- 
ers,” in contrast, “are characterized 
by the high 1.0.” Another ad in this 
campaign mocked the broken English 
of immigrant corner grocers. 


You can’t expect an open list from 


a closed mind—a low П, 
$ Q 


wides Quotient — ideas prodeced — hours worked, 


Mazie, the lovely reception clerk, isn't as hard-boiled 
аз she sounds sometimes. She can't help it. The trouble 
із the low LQ. inside. Hidebound methods . ironclad 
media list no indication of an open mind 


Big advertisers and their agencies today are character- 
ized by the high LQ.; they are—and must be—attentive 
to the latest ideas, the newest angles in modem mer- 
chandising. Hence, the amazing circulation coverage 
and readership of the Printers’ Ink Publications 


Consider this An independently prepared list of 
“Leading National Advertisers in Magazines” cites 
436 concerns. 


Of these, Printers’ Ink, weekly, reaches 95.6% of 
the dollar volume. The ones it does not (unless 
through newsstand or unidentified personal sub- 
scription) constitute but 44% 

The Monthly edition’s coverage із but seven com 
panies less 

In these, nearly five readers per firm, 377, of whom 
cre sales or major executives with personal paid 
subscriptions. In addition to the well recognized 
dominance of Printers’ Ink in advertising personnel 
coverage. 


It will pay you to concentrate on the high LQ. 
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job as hawking “hair-growers, fat- 
reducers, dandruff-removers, and 
books on mental healing and per- 
sonal magnetism.” Caples wrote the 
definitive Ruthrauff and Ryan appeal, 
a schlocky but stunningly success- 
ful testimonial for the U.S. School 
of Music, headlined, “They Laughed 
When I Sat Down at the Piano but 
When I Started to Play!—.” The ad 
pulled so well that Caples recycled the 
format again and again, with beau- 
ties such as, “They Grinned When the 
Waiter Spoke to Me in French—but 
Their Laughter Changed to Amaze- 
ment at My Reply.” 

Ruthrauff and Ryan’s approach 
wasn’t the only way to address the 
tabloid mind, nor the cleverest. A few 
advertisers developed a more nuanced 
method, a form of “reason-why” copy 
that in some ways foreshadowed the 
ironic advertising of today. Dating 


from the 19th century, reason-why 
copy ostensibly armed readers with 
facts, but this variety gamely employed 
technical terms and jargon. Victor 
Radios advertised features including 
а “super-efficient Super-Heterodyne 
” “continuous band-pass vari- 
able tone control, impregnated con- 
densers,” and a “pentode tube with 
amplification.” 


circuit, 


push-pull Listerine 
toothpaste boasted its “Luster-Foam 
detergent C14H2705.” Ads for Old 
Golds claimed cigarettes tested in an 
“oxygen bomb calorimeter” produced 
less “BTUs.” Westinghouse “Colu- 
maire” radios were “built with 8-tube 
super-heterodyne chassis.” 

Rather than insulting readers, this 
form of reason-why advertising slyly 
flattered them by implying that they 
were intelligent and discriminating, 
that they understood technical infor- 
mation and considered it in purchasing 


decisions. The average person had no 
idea what a “pentode tube” was, but, 
some admen argued, it didn’t matter. 

“Even if people don’t understand 
every word, they get an impression,” 
wrote one Printers’ Ink contributor. 
“You may not understand a doctor’s 
description of a case, but his technical 
lingo conveys the impression that he 
knows his business.” 

While appearing to appeal to 
the rational mind, reason-why in 
fact aimed for emotion. There was, 
then, little difference between reason- 
why and the far-fetched testimonials, 
medical claims, and other lowest- 
common-denominator techniques of 
the period. All played to consumers’ 
passions, fears, and senses. What ad 
professionals seldom acknowledged 
was that they used essentially the 
same strategies to target so-called 
intelligent audiences as well. 
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f, in the 1930s, the presence of 

emotional appeals indicated an 

audience full of morons, then 
morons had a lot of company—read- 
ers of highbrow magazines such as 
the New Yorker, in fact. An Elizabeth 
Arden Bronze Make-Up advertise- 
ment told New Yorker readers the 
sad tale of a woman who prepared 
for a long-awaited society ball, only 
to find—horrors!—that her much- 
loved evening dress revealed her tan 
line. Dorothy Gray Cosmetics (1933) 
recounted the saga of “The Lovely 
Rebel Who Fought for Youth ... and 
Won!” Upon discovering the “faint, 
yet plainly discernible . . . beginning 
of a double chin,” the rebel in ques- 
tion took a trip to Dorothy Gray, 
banished all signs of age, and lived 


happily ever after. 

The ads in the New Yorker and 
its cohorts the Atlantic and Harper’s 
were more literary, to be sure. Lines 
of copy often resembled poetry, com- 
plete with historical allusions and 
four-syllable words. There were no 
tacky, screaming headlines; ads relied 
on delicate illustrations and modernist 
designs to draw readers’ eyes. But the 
underlying strategies were pretty much 
the same. Considering that these mag- 
azines were the very publications that 
ad professionals themselves read, it’s 
hard not to see a flaw in the admen’s 
reasoning. They used emotional strate- 
gies because they worked. But if emo- 
tional ads worked on the very people 
advertisers considered most intelligent, 
didn’t that make everyone a moron? 


“Tabloid advertising” of the 1920s and 
1930s—with its shock headlines and 
pitiful accounts of unforseen horror— 
was widely considered an insult to the 
average person's intelligence. Many 
admen themselves complained about 
it for tarnishing the industy’s image. 


Admen conveniently ignored an obvi- 
ous point: a response to emotional 
advertising doesn’t mean someone 
is stupid but rather suggests that 
responding to advertising doesn’t have 
much to do with intelligence. Why 
did advertisers cling to the consumer- 
as-moron fiction? Partly because of 
run-of-the-mill sexism. Women were 
widely assumed to be the primary 
target of consumer advertising, mak- 
ing some 80 percent of all household 
purchases. Small wonder, then, that 
the reigning stereotype of women— 
that they were emotional, impulsive, 
childish—was the same one applied 
to consumers. 

Ads that targeted women never- 
theless tended to flatter them, espe- 
cially when they appeared in the 
“class” magazines for educated and 
affluent adults. Products were touted 
as suiting “the smart set” or “sophis- 
ticated” consumers. The notion that 
sophistication was something to strive 
for was itself a product of success- 
ful marketing. Up until the 1920s, 
“sophistication” actually held nega- 
tive connotations; it meant adulter- 
ated or not pure, fake or put on (as 
in sophistry); it was closer to phony 
than cultured until a popular novel, 
Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen, 
helped popularize its meaning as 
“worldly knowledge or refinement.” 
Subsequently, advertisers latched onto 
the word, and in the process helped 
marry intelligence to fashion sense. 
One could speak of a “sophisticated” 
argument (suggesting complexity and 
intellectual rigor) as well as “sophisti- 
cated” tastes. 

In this way, sophistication was 
like that other keynote of advertis- 
ing, “smart.” Like “sophistication,” 
“smart”—which had long denoted ele- 
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gance and chic—was increasingly used 
to mean mental acuity or cleverness. 
Advertisers spoke of “smart society,” 
“smart styles,” “smart coats,” “smart 
frocks,” “smart resorts,” and the 
smart people who used them. “Smart 
to be seen in, smarter to buy,” ran a 
1930s Studebaker slogan. The differ- 
ent meanings were easily blurred, in 
part because fashionable people were 


э» ве 


presumed intelligent, and intelligent 
people, fashionable. 

This demonstrates another reason 
why advertisers clung to the moron 
myth. Admen defined intelligence in a 
way rooted in their class. They consid- 
ered the upper classes brighter in part 
because upper-class consumers tended 
to share the admen’s own interests. 
When the masses didn’t respond to 
ad appeals, admen considered them 
stupid—even when the flaws of a 
campaign were obvious. For example, 
writing in Advertising and Selling, 
John Caples—the copywriter who cut 
his teeth at Ruthraff and Ryan—com- 
plained that the public was too stupid 
to interpret his advertisements. Peo- 
ple mistook an ad he created to sell 
radios as one selling motorboats, for 
instance; Caples didn’t even consider 
that it was his own fault for pictur- 
ing a large boat in the ad. Caples also 
described an ad he created for a self- 
help book he wrote. Reasoning that 
“one of the best known examples of 
courage is the bulldog. And [that] one 
of the most striking words for express- 
ing the idea of courage is the word 
‘grit,’ ” he came up with the headline, 
“PIL give you BULLDOG GRIT.” 
When a friend mistook it for a dog- 
food ad, he lambasted his friend’s 
mental laziness and ignorance. 

For the record, Caples was no 
bit player. In its retrospective of the 
twentieth century, Advertising Age 
ranked him as one of the industry’s 
top 20 players. 

The moron myth didn’t simply 
reflect elites’ biases—it promoted 
them. The legacies of Calvinism and 
Social Darwinism contributed to a 
self-serving 


pervasive, assumption 


among elites that affluent people were 
intelligent and vice versa. Rich people, 
the theory went, got that way because 
they deserved it; they got that way 
through some combination of strong 
character, hard work, God’s bless- 
ing, and sharp wits. Of course, those 
already on top promoted this credo 
most fervently of all. Once again, you 
could see this clearly on display in 
industry publications and trade ads. 

Class magazines promoted them- 
selves to advertisers by touting their 
audience’s intelligence and wealth, as 
if the two naturally belonged together. 
Redbook described its readers as 
“intelligent, well-to-do families,” 
while Time appealed to “intelligent, 
alert, modern-minded, well-to-do 
men and women.” Cosmopolitan was 
“The class magazine” for “the intel- 
ligent people.” A New York Herald 
Tribune pitch to potential advertisers 
erases any distinction between intelli- 
gence and wealth: 


You can’t do a representative selling job in New 
York without mass. But one factor that often 
decides between loss and profit in New York 
is the ability to reach the greatest number of 
people whose minds and pocketbooks are open 
to new ideas. In other words, get intelligent, 
responsive New Yorkers... Then you reach the 
mass you need. Mass with the added benefit of 


above-average incomes! 


The masses, see, weren’t very bright, 
because they didn’t open their purses. 

An even more blunt Printers’ Ink 
campaign contrasted the magazine’s 
base of successful advertising profes- 
sionals to low-wage earners and work- 
ing-class people. One ad highlighted 
the garbled English of an immigrant 
grocer: “You gotta good proposish,” 
the man is quoted as saying, “I spend 
maybe five, ten dollars.” The lesson, 
according to Printers’ Ink: “Nobody 
gets much business from the man with 
a low IQ.” 

Here, Printers’ Ink plays on 
“IQ,” saying it stands for “ideas quo- 
tient” but the suggestion that working 
people are dullards is hard to miss. 
Another ad in the campaign depicts 


slack-jawed telephone operator Mazie 
who, we’re told, has a “low IQ” but 
“can’t help it.” Only professionals 
lucky enough to read Printers’ Ink 
can succeed in business: “The more 
P.I., the higher the IQ.” 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates 
the way marketers measured intelli- 
gence, however, than the IQ test itself. 
The makers of the IQ test touted it 
as a gauge of “innate intelligence,” 
not of learning. But the early IQ tests 
relied partly on test-takers’ familiarity 
with brand-name goods. For example, 
here are some of the questions: 


Crisco is a patent medicine, disinfectant, tooth- 


paste, food product. 


The Delco System is used in plumbing, filing, 


ignition, cataloguing. 


The Corona is a kind of: phonograph, multi- 


graph, adding machine, typewriter. 


THE TIDE TURNETH 


“The average mind which the adver- 
tising man or woman must con- 
vince today is probably the shrewd- 
est purchasing mind in the world. 
It has been duped by hokum, 
matured with dearly bought experi- 
ence and sharpened by adversity.” 
—Printers’ Ink, August 20, 1932 


While the moron myth continued to 
hold sway up through the early 1930s, 
it faded midway through the decade 
with the rise of a consumer-driven 
attack on advertising. This consumer 
movement first took root with a spate 
of popular books criticizing the ad 
business, the most successful of which 
were authored by social critic Stuart 
Chase. In his 1927 best-seller Your 
Money’s Worth (co-written with Е 
J. Schlink), Chase argued that adver- 
tising provided no basis for making 
rational decisions. He blasted adver- 
tisers for supporting the “conscious 
and deliberate fostering of arrested 
mental development” instead of using 
the “unparalleled forces at their dis- 
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Unlike today’s ads, ads of the 1920s 
and 1930s tended to portray the 
product—not the consumer—as 
smart; a consumer was only smart 
when she bought the advertised 
goods. Studebaker’s slogan—"Smart 
to be seen in, smarter to buy”—illus- 
trates the tendency of advertising in 
the 1930s to blur the once-popular 
definition of smart as “fashionable” 
or “chic” with the modern usage, 
meaning “intelligent.” 


posal” to “raise the level of popular 
education.” In place of advertising, 
Chase demanded sound facts—and 
true ones at that—which consumers 
could reliably base their purchases on. 

An activist reformer, Chase led 
the way for groups such as Consum- 
ers Research (a forerunner of Consum- 
ers Union, which publishes Consumer 
Reports) to win congressional hearings 
on curbing advertising abuses. And for 
a period in the mid-1930s, it looked 
like this determined group of consum- 
ers might actually get some results: 
taxes on advertising, rules on labeling, 
and stricter definitions of fraud were 
all on the table. Ultimately, however, 
the efforts of consumer leaders did lit- 
tle to improve advertising and resulted 
in the mostly worthless Wheeler-Lea 
Act (1938). 

If the consumer movement failed 
to achieve its goals, it’s at least partly 
because those goals were misguided. 


Consumer advocates wanted ads to be 
rational, to provide facts, but didn’t 
forsee how their attempts to legislate 
would pan out. Wheeler-Lea, in an 
attempt to combat fraud, placed greater 
limits on the kinds of facts that could 
appear in ads. But in so doing, the leg- 
islation had an unintended side effect: 
it led the more legitimate advertisers to 
skirt regulation by omitting all facts. 
Ironically, the law only made matters 
worse for advertising’s critics: ads grew 
increasingly indirect and emotional. 

Despite its shortcomings, the 
attack on advertising nonetheless had 
a tremendous impact on the industry. 
For one thing, it made the industry 
gab about moronic consumers and 
“12-year-old minds” politically unten- 
able. Any suggestion that consumers 
were easily fooled risked playing into 
the hands of critics. But, interestingly 
enough, those critics were themselves 
prone to viewing average consumers 
as morons. Stuart Chase, for example, 
sincerely believed the average person 
incapable of seeing through a sales 
pitch: “[C]aught in this net of primi- 
tive stimulus and response,” he said, 
“the consumer is stripped of all stan- 
dards of judgement, his native sense is 
overwhelmed with psychological reac- 
tions which reduce him almost to an 
automatic idiot.” 

And Chase was not alone. Like the 
ad industry professionals, advertising 
critics tended to come from the edu- 
cated upper classes, and were therefore 
outside of the masses that they claimed 
to represent. Naturally, proponents of 
advertising saw this as an opening, and 
argued the point to defend advertis- 
ing: How can these do-gooders claim 
to represent consumers? We’re the real 
consumer advocates; we give the peo- 
ple what they want. 

In a speech before the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Vanity Fair editor Frank Crownin- 
shield argued that advertising critics 
like Professor Rex Tugwell aim to tell 
“50 million women what they can or 
cannot eat, what they can and cannot 


wear, what they may or may not drink, 
and how and how not they may attract 
the attention of gentlemen.” Women 
who live boring, stay-at-home lives, he 
said, crave the romance that advertis- 
ing provides. 

Which brings us to another nail 
in the moron myth’s coffin. The 1930s 
saw the beginning of what would later 
become the industry’s battle cry: The 
social critics are elitists! We’re on your 
side, guys! 

Of course, in order to accuse their 
opponents of elitism, the industry’s 
defenders had to first clean their own 
house—or at least wipe the surfaces. 
Thus, advertising’s geniuses по lon- 
ger talked openly about the limits of 
John Q. Public’s brainpan. To this day, 
you'll almost never hear a word from 
the ad industry about consumer stu- 
pidity—quite the contrary. Which isn’t 
to say that people who work in the ad 
industry today are less likely to think 
of consumers as morons—they’re only 
less likely to say so publicly. Advertis- 
ers, you could say, have grown more 
media savvy. Ш 
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FLASH MOBS CONT. 


STAY FREE!: And in such a great venue! 


BILL: Yeah, and so that was, on some 
level, the beginning of the end. 


STAY FREE!: Did you do the last one 
thinking, “This is going to be the last 
one?” 


BILL: Yeah, I told everybody it was the 
last one. And Т actually think if I really 
had wanted to play it out, I should 
have kept doing it until the mobs were 
so lame that no one would come, but I 
guess my pride got in the way. Really, I 
should have played the experiment out 
to the point where I was having mobs 
and it would just be me saying [in a sad 
voice], “I guess nobody likes flash mobs 
no more.” 


STAY FREE!: For the movie version, 
though, that’s a good wrap-up. 


BILL: And they pretty much died out 
soon after that in other places, with the 
exception of these places overseas. 


STAY FREE!: Well, I have to say—good 
job picking such а self-replicating 
meme. Lots of people forward email 
jokes, but nobody knows which one is 
going to be the next thing. 


BILL: True. You come up with these 
ideas that you think are really going to 
spread, and nobody picks up on them. 
Eugene and I tried to do this thing at 
the 
“Conservative Children for America.” 


Republican Convention called 


The premise was to have a bunch of 
children in three-piece suits handing 
out bizarre pro-conservative tracts 
using child-related examples about, for 
example, not being forced to share. It 
would be pro-conservative propaganda 


written by children and distributed by 


children, but their parents would kind 
of disavow it: “It’s just a phase we hope 
he grows out of.” Anyway, I sent this 
email around trying to recruit chil- 
dren, or parents with children, and the 
thing just didn’t get anywhere. It didn’t 
even get derided, it just went into the 
atmosphere and plummeted to earth. I 
thought it was such a good idea. 


STAY ЕКЕЕ!: It is funny, but you’ve got 
to have something easy to do. You’ve 
got to have a kid and the kid has to 
have a suit... 


BILL: I was prepared to purchase suits 
for the children. But, yeah, the whole 
meme-making thing is weird. I have 
friends who basically make memes for 
a living—for art projects that involve 
spreading ideas through the internet. 
But things spread for reasons that are 
unknown to all of us. 
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larroll Gardens, Cobble Hill, Boe- 

rum Hill and Park Slope are beau- 

tiful neighborhoods filled with 
everything from delicious restaurants to 
shops that sell weird crappy glass things 
from Europe. Hey, do you know where | 
could get a children’s shoe made of silver 
to hang in my kitchen? Yes, there are five 
stores for that. Where can a guy go to 
get a glass penis with eagle wings (hand 
crafted in Vermont!)? Where can’t you 
buy that, fuckface? Is there an accessories 
store whose tag line is “Peace is always 
in fashion”? Yes. Finally, a skirt that says 
(through its spirit of design), “We should 
not have entered Iraq under false pre- 
tenses,” or a pair of mittens that frown 
upon America’s actions in Chile. Come 
with me on an adventure through BO- 
COCA (Boerum Hill, Cobble Hill, Carroll 
Gardens) and Park Slope. Pretend | am an 
unmagic, 30-year-old male Mary Poppins, 
who has no interest in child care, but in- 
stead loves fish and steak. Come with me 
on this adventure and let’s enter a world 
of deliciousness and betrayal (except the 
betrayal). 


Osaka 


A wonderful Japanese restaurant. Many 
people told me to go here. Turns out it’s 
the sister restaurant of Yamato; it has the 
same menu with slight changes as the 
Park Slope chillery (a place to chill; | made 
the word up right now for both of us!). | 
had ravioli with “butter not-squash” and 
salmon tartare. It was a special, so fuck 
you, you can never have it. | didn’t have 
the heart to ask if they meant “butternut 
squash,” in case it was a play on words 
| didn't understand. It wasn’t. It was a 
mistake. A delicious mistake. They have 
a great spicy seafood soup. Оѕака5 spicy 
seafood soup is one dollar more than 
Yamato’s. Why? Broccoli! Mostly broccoli 
and some other vegetables. Mexican Roll, 
White River Roll, American Dream Roll, all 
the fancy rolls are great. If it sounds good, 


it probably is. | like the Seafood Dynamite 
appetizer (creamy caviar sauce baked over 
seafood bits with mushrooms). Also, a 
great place to meet families and fifty-year 
old married women on their way home. 
(272 Court St., 718-643-0044) 


Royale 


They have a drink special, | forget the 
name, but it’s a Coors and an airplane size 
bottle of Wild Turkey for $5. Throw in dj's 
and dancing, red and gold surroundings, 
and people from different races, and #5 
like a party in a secret room at the United 
Nations: a room where anything goes, 
especially dancing and talking, but even 
pulling your dick out and telling people 
you feel dizzy. (That's how | relax.) (506 
5th Ave., 718-840-0089) 


Café Lulue 


| don’t know why the “с” in the Luluc 
logo is so small. Maybe you do. But guess 
what? It is fantastic. If you want to go on 
a date and you want that date to think she 
is in France, take her to Café Luluc. If she is 
very stupid, she will think she is in France. 
But actually, she will be at 214 Smith 


The Royale 
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Street, America. This sweet-ass French 
bistro sports great steaks and pommes 
frites and le awesome soupe-soup and 
les ravioli des mushroomsies. It was great. 
And not too expensive. Thanks Brooklyn 
for having so many nice, affordable fancy 
restaurants. | wanted to keep eating, but 
couldn't! My mouth wanted me to shovel 
the delicious meats and shit into my face, 
but my stomach adjudicated me to stop! 
(214 Smith St., 718-625-3815) 


Zaytoons 


Have you ever been impressed by pita 
bread? | hadn't. But | can not stop think- 
ing about it. Zaytoon’s fresh-baked sweet, 
doughy, and floury pita is pure goodness. 
| have never had pita bread this good. 
They make it somewhere in back! Hidden 
away. What Matt Damon is to super-spies 
that forget who they are, Zaytoons is to 
mysterious-brilliant pita bread makers. 
Bad analogy, but it makes you curious, 
maybe? At first | didn't really know where 
to go in Carroll Gardens and my friend 
Hassan recommended Zaytoons. For ten 
dollars you get a delicious lamb shish- 
Карор (you don’t have to have lamb, as 
you know, because you are allowed to 
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order for yourself, even if you're elderly!), 
salad, rice, pita, and a tummy full of sat- 
isfaction. Throw in the fact that you can 
have sex in the bathroom with a friend 
(you can do that anywhere, but few res- 
taurants point it out, including this one— 
it does not point it out—but you could, 
right?) and #5 a great time. (283 Smith 
St., 718-875-1880) 


Café on Clinton 


My friend Keith’s favorite restaurant. And 
for his birthday we went there. This quaint 
European monstrosity (totally wrong 
word, because the place is really cute and 
woodsy) is tucked away in Cobble Hill. 
The mussels in a Saigon-chili sauce put 
me in what | imagine the demilitarized 
zone was like: nice food, good times, 
and wine (not the horror Good Morning 
Vietnam carelessly portrays). | was in the 
shit—but tastier—like a Ho-Chi Min trail 
of great European cuisine. But my “Char- 
lie” was not а rebel-commie; my Charlie 
was savory slices of chorizo and slightly 
spicy mussels. The steak was great and 
so was Keith's fish, covered in artichokes 
and mushrooms. For dessert | recommend 
the white chocolate mousse: it is a light, 
airy cream party. | could have eaten a big 
bag filled with it, if | had the cash (this 
imaginary bag would cost $640). This is a 
great place to bring out-of-town parents 
who think Brooklyn is scary and filled with 
skanky grunge-rockers (boy, are parents 
out of touch) and hip-hop moguls try- 
ing to taint their baby with dope, balls, 
and pussy. Little do they know that their 
“baby” gets drunk till two a.m. five nights 
a week and makes out with some weird, 
nameless dude at Loki. (268 Clinton St., 
718-625-5908) 


Chip Shop 


Deep fried Milky Way bar (or Twix, or 
cherry pie, etc.), wild mushroom Shep- 
herd’s pie, spotted face (that’s a made up 
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Chip Shop 


dish), Calgary spoons (also not real), fish 
and chips, chicken vindaloo. Wait? What? 
Chicken vindaloo? That's right. Chip Shop 
doesn’t just boast British food, but also, 
the food of its favorite former colony (ex- 
cluding America, WHO KICKED THEIR ASS 
TWICE: 1776 and then AGAIN in 1812). 
Curry Shop is a great Indian Restaurant. 
Average entrée price: $5,500. WHAT? No. 
| think it’s around $11, maybe less (fish 
without chips just $6)! It’s a great time. 
And for you “health conscious Ameri- 
cans” they can make the fish in some 
wine. Another cool thing, though | am 
lying, is you can bring in your iPod and 
they deep fry it for you. It’s great. (383 5th 
Ave., 718-244-7746) 


Yakitori Canteen 


This would be a nice place to go on a date, 
if everyone wasn’t so weird about dating. 
Still, a good place to bring crushes you're 
friends with. It’s a new Japanese skewer 
and tapas restaurant on 6th Avenue. The 
food is very good, and #5 pretty cheap. 
Eel for $7? Yes. Sure there’s no rice, but 
rice is bullshit. (Some doctors even sug- 
gest that rice causes people to become 
unfuckable. Bread, too.) You can get lots 
of little things and it’s awesome. Think of 
this meal as building a food army to fight 
against A-Team style a-moral villains. That's 
right! A wealthy jerk is robbing old people 
and throwing them at an orphanage! 
What can stop him? The following skew- 
ers: chicken loin with wasabi soy, stuffed 
shitake and grilled shrimp. Who else will 
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join this fight? Stir fried mushrooms in 
sake butter, Piri Piri sautéed shrimp with 
garlic oil, and mini rib eye steak. Plus it's 
often not that crowded. What's good 
about that? Well, you'll have three or four 
very nice waitresses for each table. And 
it’s the only place of its kind around here. 
(131 6th Ave., 718-230-3935) 


A Table 


This is a great French restaurant in Fort 
Greene. Good luck finding it. (171 Lafay- 
ette Ave., 718-935-9121) 


Patio 


The reason there is no hard liquor is be- 
cause you can’t sell hard liquor within a 
certain distance of a church. And there is 
a secret church a few doors down. That 
being said, they have great sangria and 
sake martinis. Though the music is some 
weird trans-world-techno (probably very 
popular with club kids looking to chill out 
before they go back in time to a rave), it's 
mellow and a great low-key place to hang 
out. In the summer you can sit outside on 
the patio (no relation to the name) and 
figure out why three months is the lon- 
gest you've been happy in a relationship. 
The answer: you have to figure out who 
you are before someone else can make 
you happy. Just kidding, the real thing is 
to stop going out with loonies and cynical 
hipsters who can’t enjoy ice cream. Good 
luck this summer, have fun! (179 5th Ave., 
718-857-3477) 


Yakitori Canteen | 
- а | 


Daniel Newman 


Fiction > by Alexandra Ringe 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


We teased her about being the 
humanitarian of our little group-it 
never occurred tous that we'd end up 


ctually I have to tell 
A you that I feel a little 

responsible for the 
whole thing. I should also 
tell you that whenever I say I 
feel responsible for the whole 
thing, Cam and Allison tell me 
to kindly shut up, they’re sick 
of me taking blame for some- 
thing that, first off, we all had 
some part in, and second, isn’t 
even something that Sonia, 
my alleged victim, is feeling all 
that victimized about. Because 
of us, they say, she’s more 
successful and more excited 
about her success than any- 
one we know, because of us 
she’s on her way to becoming 
captain of a whole new indus- 
try—we should be proud. To 
their credit, the proud part 
is always said with a touch 
of sarcasm—you can’t really 
be proud of what Sonia has 
become—but Cam and Allison 
are content to leave it at that, a 
slight acknowledgment of cul- 
pability in making the world a 
creepier place to live, and then 
they’ll start right in on their 
husbands or their jobs, but it 
always takes me a minute to 
get back into it because Pm 
thinking about what Sonia is 
doing right then while all her 
best friends from college are 


having dinner without her. 
But really, it’s not all that 
different. Sonia is probably 
sitting across the table from 
a friend who could pass for 
one of us—same arch to the 
waxed eyebrow, same lapses 
into the “totallys” and “likes” 
of our youth, same expensive 
casual clothes that fit well but 
not so well that they could 
be called slutty, same worries 
about turning 28 or 30 or 32, 
or worries about being wor- 
ried when it’s time to turn 40. 
I bet Sonia’s friend is telling 
some long, complicated story 
about work, just like Allison 
is doing to me and Cam. She’s 
assuming that we remember 
all the players from previous 
installments, like that Rochelle 
used to work for Steve but 
now reports to her and that 
Rochelle has proven herself 
to be a nightmare but not 
yet a total nightmare. While 
I’m sitting there struck nearly 
dumb by my fuzziness on the 
details—it’s all I can do to say 
“I know what you mean” іп 
the right places—Sonia will 
have retained everything from 
her friend’s saga and will even 
think to ask if Rochelle is 
still calling marketing when 
she should be calling public- 
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paying her for it. 


ity. Sonia’s friend will feel 
listened to, comforted, and 
maybe even counseled, while 
Allison will finish her story 
to find that my one follow- 
up question is “So where did 
you get your jeans?” Then we 
split the check and have our 
faux debate over who gets the 
extra dollar, and that’s it until 
next time around, maybe next 
week or next month depend- 
ing on what our Palm Pilots 
will allow. Meanwhile Sonia’s 
friend picks up the check know- 
ing that she will do the same 
the following Wednesday, and 
then later she’ll get a bill for 
Sonia’s time, an hourly rate 
depending on whether she is 
one of Sonia’s Good Friends, 
Really Close Friends, or Best 
Friend Evers. 

But all that makes it 
sound like Sonia is only in it 
for the money, which isn’t the 
case. She’s had a superhuman 
amount of genuine interest in 
other people for as long as I 
can remember, way before she 
started charging for it. Like 
when the four of us were liv- 
ing together back in college, 
Sonia had this friend who 
wore huge floppy sweaters all 
the time and always looked 
like she was about to cry. The 


first time I walked past Sonia’s 
room and saw them sitting on 
Sonia’s futon and the friend 
was full-on crying, I felt sorry 
for her and assumed she was 
going through some hor- 
rible thing. But then the cry- 
ing lasted all junior year and 
I couldn’t help thinking that 
the horrible thing this woman 
was going through was her 
own personality. Sonia, on 
the other hand, was charm- 
ing, funny, smart, sweet, and 
dry-eyed, but Cam, Allison, 
and I didn’t see this desirabil- 
ity gap as proof that Sonia had 
bad taste in people—we just 
thought that she was nicer and 
more tolerant than we could 
ever be. 


nd it wasn’t only the 
A teary one with the bad 

sweaters. Sonia counted 
among her friends a pale, jit- 
tery guy who kept making 
her tapes of psychedelic speed 
metal (each of which she lis- 
tened to, once), and a woman 
whose main complaint about 
our school was that there 
weren’t enough people who 
wanted to talk about God. At 
parties Sonia would always 
get cornered by someone we 


thought she felt cornered 


by, only to find out later 
that she’d been interested or 
amused at various points in 
their two-hour conversation. 
Sometimes we teased her 
about being the humanitar- 
ian of our little group—it just 
never occurred to us that we’d 
end up paying her for it. 


waitressing,” which made it 
sound like a temporary con- 
dition rather than the only 
job she’d ever done or ever 
would do. 

I don’t mean to criticize 
waitressing here—I’ve heard 
that some people genuinely 
enjoy it and I say good for 


Sonia had to know that she was 
our friend first and we cared about 
her beyond the money and the 


convenience. 


П four of us moved to 
A the city within a year 

or so after graduation, 
and we all started out doing 
various kinds of drudge 
work—either it was some- 
thing in our field, an intern- 
ship or some other form of 
xeroxing, which was the first 


с 


step towards “what I really 


want to do,” or it was tem- 
ping or some other job we 
didn’t care too much about 
but paid for us to do “what I 
really want to do” or kept us 
eating while we figured out 
“what I really want to do.” 
Back then, none of us had 
any doubt that the job that 
suited you in every way not 
only existed but was entirely 
attainable. Except for Sonia. 
She didn’t seem to have a plan 
at all. When someone would 
ask her what she did, she’d say 
“I waitress.” That was it, “I 
waitress”—no quick defense 
like “while I take the pre-med 
classes I stupidly didn’t take 
in college” or “while I work 
on my documentary about 
cat ladies.” Allison, who was 
working at the same restau- 
rant Sonia was, wouldn’t say 
“I waitress,” she’d say, “Pm 


them, that is just fine. But that 
wasn’t the case with Sonia, 
who was a terrible waitress, 
so bad that every shift a cus- 
tomer would ask if it was her 
first day. She would never lie, 
despite Allison’s advice that 
she should go along with it 
for the tips and the sympa- 
thy. But Sonia still managed 
to stay on at each of her five 
restaurants far longer than 
she should have because her 
regulars loved her. She had 
the ideal waitress combina- 
tion of being pretty but not so 
stunning as to be intimidat- 
ing, plus she was chatty but 
not like she was trying out 
for a sitcom. When we’d go 
out, she never talked about 
the fact that she was about to 
get fired as if it were a prob- 
lem for her, no mention of the 
word career. She’d tell a story 
about some customer, and 
that would be it, she’d want 
to know how I was doing, 
and I was only too happy to 
tell her, at length. 

When Sonia was on her 
third bistro, Allison, Cam, 
and I were starting to get 
busy, really busy. If you called 
us at work, мега say, “Things 
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are really crazy right now, 
just insane,” but we didn’t 
sound too miserable about 
it because we now had just 
enough responsibility ағ 
some of this insanity revolved 
around us, we kept it at its 
normal, expected level of 
frenzy. Without us and our 
willingness to work late and 
weekends, the place would be 
really nuts. 

So none of us had time for 
Cam’s mom to get sick again, 
least of all Cam. But this time 
was much worse than before, 
and Cam immediately took a 
leave of absence from work 
and basically moved into the 
hospital. Allison and I tried 
to make it over there as often 
as we could, but our sched- 
ules weren’t gelling with vis- 
iting hours. Sonia, being free 
in the morning, went almost 
every day. She wouldn’t have 
had to if Cam’s best friend 
from high school hadn’t been 
living in Japan, or if Cam 
had been willing to let her 
work friends see her cry, or 
if Cam’s future husband had 
introduced himself to her at 
the gym a year before instead 
of a year after her mother 
died, or if Cam’s mother had 
had other kids before Cam’s 
father divorced her and dis- 
appeared, or if Allison and 
I had been better people 
(Allison prefers “less busy”). 

The system of Sonia 
being with Cam all the time 
and Allison and I being there 
none of the time worked until 
the doctors scheduled Cam’s 
mom’s second operation dur- 
ing Sonia’s shift at the restau- 
rant. Cam called me at work 
about it, and I could see her 
in the barely beige hallway 
outside the waiting room 


even though Га never been 
there, clutching the receiver 
of the pay phone with one 
hand—this was way before 
the cell—and a tissue wad in 
the other. She’d lost weight 
in all this, so much that the 
sleeves of her cardigan hung 
from her wrists like bangles. 

I wanted to tell Cam, 
“Yes, yes, of course ГІІ be 
there,” but I couldn’t—right 
there on my computer screen 
were fifteen reasons why I 
couldn’t. So I said, “I really 
wish I could go tomorrow but 
my deadlines, Гуе got—” 

Cam interrupted Бу 
starting to cry. She was talk- 
ing in those bursts between 
sobs. “Рт sorry—I_ under- 
stand—not that you can—tell 
that by my crying but—I’m 
sorry—it’s all just—I’ll be— 
ГП be OK.” 

My chest was starting to 
tighten in that pre-tears way. 
Somebody had to be there. 
I asked if Allison could do 
it—Cam said no. I asked if 
Sonia could trade shifts with 
someone—no. Г asked if she 
would be willing to skip her 
shift—Sonia’d already offered 
but Cam didn’t want her to 
because she knew that Sonia 
really needed the money. 

Money! Cam had a trust 
fund and what better time to 
use it? I popped up out of my 
chair to shut my office door. 
“If Sonia needs money,” I said 
a little too excitedly, “then 
why don’t you reimburse her 
for whatever she would’ve 
made at the restaurant?” 

Cam didn’t answer right 
away, just snuffled, then she 
put more coins into the phone. 
She was still crying but could 
now finish her sentences. “It’s 
a good idea except I know she 


wouldn’t take it, and she’ll see 
how desperate I am, so she’ll 
skip her shift anyway and not 
be able to pay her rent and 
it'll be all my fault.” 

Cam was clearly not in 
the proper emotional state to 
make a convincing argument 
to anyone. I asked, “What if 
I call Sonia and feel her out 
about it?” 

“I guess that’d be OK. 
Just try not to make her feel 
like she has to.” 

“I won’t, I promise.” 

I called Sonia at the res- 
taurant and blurted it out. 
“Cam and I were just talk- 
ing about the surgery tomor- 
row and I thought maybe you 
could be there if Cam reim- 
burses you for whatever you’d 
make on your shift—?” 

“Pay me? That’s insane.” 
She emphasized the word 
insane as if she meant it. “Of 
course she doesn’t have to 
pay me, ГП just be there. It’s 
at 5:30, right?” 

“But think about it this 
way,” I said, pulling out the 
guilt card, “Сат”! feel much 
more comfortable having you 
there if she knows you aren’t 
sacrificing anything to do it.” 

“But it’s really not a sac- 
rifice—I’m not that poor.” 

“And Cam’s not that 
rich.” 

“True, but that doesn’t 
mean—shit, one of my orders 
just came up, I’ve gotta go— 
tell her РП be there, but Pm 
not sure—don’t say anything 
about the money yet.” 

A few weeks later when 
Sonia went part-time to help 
Cam deal with her mother’s 
hospice, none of us thought 
it was tacky or weird—it just 
seemed logical, like paying a 
friend who’s a starving artist 


to paint your apartment. Of 
course, Cam’s family money 
didn’t hurt. Allison and I 
couldn’t have afforded her. 
But that, too, was changing. 
We were starting to have 
enough of an income cush- 
ion to dabble in the occa- 
sional manicure that became 
a weekly ritual. Menus with 
$15 entrees moved out of 
the untouchable category 
and into “This isn’t expen- 
sive, let’s try it.” “Dry clean 
only” was no longer a curse. 
Backpacks gave way to 
leather backpacks. It all felt 
like a natural progression— 
we all wanted to grow up, get 
somewhere, and look good 
doing it, and paying someone 
else to do our nails seemed to 
be helping. 

So when Allison got 
dumped by the guy she’d 
been with since we were 
sophomores—it had been six 
years—we didn’t think twice 
about the nights she asked 
Sonia to skip the dinner shift 
and come over, first to help 
her rearrange the furniture 
in a non-Carl way, then to 
rearrange the condiments in 
a non-Carl way, but mainly 
to sit on the couch at its new 
angle and listen to a litany of 
reasons Allison should have 
dumped him and why she was 
really better off without him 
but still so goddamned sad. 
Sonia had time for all this if 
she was reimbursed, and Cam 
and I didn’t, plus she seemed 
happy to do it. Га check her 
for signs of resentment when 
wed all go out—did she look 
pained by the 47th telling of 
the day Carl came to take his 
last box? Not in the least. 
Sonia was just as attentive 
and supportive as she’d been 


freshman year when Allison’s 
boyfriend moved out of her 
dorm room. 


llison апа Cam kept 
Sonia just about sol- 
vent during the period 
when she was still waitress- 
ing, but I only ended up using 
her services once. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t have the money 
for her, it was just that every 
time I was tempted to pay her 
for something, I realized that 
I didn’t need her that much, 
I could handle it myself. It 
usually hit me on a Friday 
afternoon when I was facing 
a Friday night with no plans 
because Allison and Cam 
were both doing something 
with their boyfriends and it 
was too late to call any of my 
second-tier friends precisely 
because they were second- 
tier friends and therefore not 
close enough for me to impose 
last-minute social desperation 
on them. But no matter how 
much I dreaded the prospect 
of going straight to my apart- 
ment after work, I could 
never bring myself to tell 
Sonia, “Don’t go to the res- 
taurant tonight, it’s on me.” 
Instead ГА scurry through my 
neighborhood, eyes оп the 
sidewalk without so much as 
a glance into the windows of 
bars or restaurants at the peo- 
ple who had plans for Friday 
night. I’d slink into my local 
video store hoping that the 
clerk wouldn’t try to hit on 
me again, then scurry home 
to watch a romantic comedy 
followed by a thriller with a 
romantic comedy ending. Га 
go to sleep full of movies and 
wake up ready for brunch. 
But the one time I did 
pay for Sonia’s company, I 
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didn’t hesitate. Ра been hav- 
ing a mild flirtation with this 
guy Brian at my office. At 
least I thought it was a flir- 
tation—isn’t it a flirtation if 
someone compliments you on 
your clothes, pats your arm 
at any opportunity, and for- 
wards you non-work-related 
email about monkeys? But I 
didn’t want to push it because 
we worked together—if he 
wasn’t into it, it could become 
a daily dose of awkward- 
ness. Despite my attempts at 
nonchalance, I was starting 
to think about him when I 
shouldn’t and naturally was 
excited when he invited me 
to a party. He made a point 
of saying that no one else 
from the office was invited, 
which meant I couldn’t bring 
any work friends. I couldn’t 
go by myself, not to a party 
where I wouldn’t know any- 
one except the guy I had a 
crush on who very well might 
have a girlfriend or no inter- 
est in me or both. 

That night I got my mon- 
ey’s worth, starting from the 
second Sonia and I arrived 
and Brian said, “I didn’t think 
you’d come!” which instantly 
made me wonder why I did. 
But then he grabbed my 
arm—more than a pat!—and 
led me over to meet some of 
his friends and introduced 
me as “the only person I can 
stand at work,” which was 
the closest thing to a declara- 
tion of affection Га had from 
him. Sonia stayed out of the 
way, hovering around the 
drink table mixing gimlets for 
us, while Brian ushered me 
around to every corner of his 
one-bedroom. This all lasted 
long enough for me to settle 
into it and enjoy what seemed 
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to be pre-girlfriend orienta- 
tion. He was just telling me 
that he used to be a nerd in 
high school when keys turned 
in his front door and a woman 
came in with a bag that had 
French bread sticking out and 
she chirped, “Ohmigod Brian 
it took so much longer than I 
thought—hello, hello, every- 
one! Sorry I’m late,” and as 
she said this, Brian swooped 
on her, taking the bag and 
giving her a kiss on the lips 
that was light but not at all 
perfunctory. |Zoom—Sonia 
was right next to me just as 
my face started to radiate 
that heat of embarrassment, 
disappointment, sadness, and 
feeling like a total idiot. But 
of course we couldn’t just 
leave as soon as the fiancée 
showed up—because that’s 
what she turned out to be, 
the fiancée—so Sonia cov- 
ered me, taking the lead as 
we blended with some of 
Brian’s friends and struggled 
through normal getting-to- 
know-you-though-I’m-never- 
going-to-see-you-again party 
conversation. Then I told 
Brian, “I think we’re going to 
take off,” which is so much 
better than “I’d better go,” 
and we went straight to a bar 
for a recovery drink or three. 
Before I could over-wallow, 
Sonia had built a persuasive 
case against Brian, which she 
topped off by reminding me 
that he was wearing a sweater 
vest. I wrote her a check on 
the spot. 


t was Cam who first rec- 
| ommended Sonia to ѕоте- 
one outside our immediate 
circle. Allison told me about 


it, and I have to say that I 
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was a little bugged by the fact 
that Cam hadn’t consulted me 
before taking such a big step 
when the whole thing had 
been my idea in the first place. 
I had to make sure Sonia was 
OK with it, I wanted her to 
know that she didn’t have to 
do any of it, she could cut us 
all off if she wanted. So what 
if Allison had to find the per- 
fect couch all by herself or 
if Cam had to find someone 
else to accompany her to her 
boss’s poetry reading? Sonia 
had to know that she was 
our friend first and we cared 
about her beyond the money 
and the convenience, and that 
I was worried that an out- 
sider wouldn’t see it that way, 
that she’d treat Sonia as some 
kind of friend-slash-whore or 
whore-slash-friend. 

That was pretty much 
the speech I gave her when I 
called, minus the part about 
the whore-friend (I think I 
said that this stranger might 
treat her “differently”). Sonia 
thanked me warmly for my 
concern but then told me that 
it was a little misplaced. “For 
one thing,” she said, “she’s 
not a total stranger. Her name 
is Marian, she’s a friend of 
Cam’s who just moved to 
the city and needs someone 
to help her get settled and 
show her around. And I’ve 
met her—Cam introduced us 
before she even mentioned 
anything to Marian about 
money to make sure I liked 
her, and I do, she reminds me 
of you, actually.” 

I wasn’t reassured. 
“Just remember that you 
can always stop it if it starts 
to feel weird—Cam would 
totally understand.” 


“I know, but I don’t 
think it will, but if it does, ГІЇ 
get out of it, don’t worry.” 

I still wasn’t reassured. 
“OK, well, let me know how 
it goes.” 

“Iwill,” which she didn’t, 
but then again she didn’t have 
to. I ran into her with Marian 
at a party a few weeks later, 
and Sonia was introducing 
her around, there was a lot 
of joking, and I immediately 
liked Marian—she was funny 
and smart and was treating 
Sonia like her buddy, not her 
employee, like she didn’t seem 
to mind when Sonia left her 
to talk to someone else or go 
to the bathroom. Of course I 
shouldn’t have been surprised 
that Marian was behaving as 
if she and Sonia had struck 
up a regular friendship in a 
regular way—who would 
want to call attention to the 
fact that you’re paying some- 
one to hang out with you? 
Plus you want to forget that 
уошге paying—you 
to think you’re worthy of 
someone’s company on the 


want 


power of your own personal- 
ity, which for Marian seemed 
to be the case. And soon she 
did become part of our little 


group, no problem. 
B Cam’s friend to begin 
with. Гуе liked most 


of Sonia’s clients she’s met 


ut then Marian was 


through Allison and Cam. 
It’s the third or fourth level 
of connection that gets me— 
what I mean is that I go to one 
of these parties she’s always 
having at bars now that she’s 
a full-time friend, and I meet 
someone like this one woman 
Betsie who’s going on and on 


about how she went home 
for her tenth high school 
reunion and she couldn’t 
believe how fat everyone was: 
“You should have seen them 
running for the buffet.” She 
keeps saying the word fat 
over and over in this horror- 
stricken voice, as if she fears 
for her life in the presence of 
anyone the least bit pudgy, as 
if she herself has never yielded 
to a single excessive impulse 
nor has ever had any such 
impulses, as if the absolute 
best thing about living in the 
city is not having to see fat 
people. When I break in and 
ask how she knows Sonia, 
she says, “Through Kiki” and 
I say “Who’s Kiki?” and she 
points to a woman who really 
annoyed me at the last party 
by dropping names faster than 
I could catch them. It wasn’t 
the mentioning of the famous 
and soon-to-be famous itself 
that bothered me, it was that 
this Kiki person’s description 
of her job was such a rapid- 
fire catalogue of people I was 
supposed to find impressive 
that I found it impossible to 
stop her to ask who the peo- 
ple were whose names I didn’t 
recognize or for juicy details 
about the ones I did. What’s 
worse is that first Betsie and 
now Kiki are giving me this 
look that’s meant to be a 
secret bonding thing: we both 
know we’re paying to be here, 
arent we somehow daring 
and cool and, though we hate 
to admit it, rich? 

I want to inform her that 
not only will I not get billed 
for attending but I am also 
one of Sonia’s real original 
friends, and among her real 
original friends, Pm the one 
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who has only paid her once 
and it was for a particularly 
traumatic party, and if I chose 
to use her again it would be 
at the old rate which is prac- 
tically symbolic compared to 
the deals she has going with 
people like Betsie. But I can’t 
say any of it, because Sonia 
has asked us not to discuss 
the old fee structure with new 
clients. Then I think about 


despite his objections, mine 
too. It is true that Sonia’s 
chastity has helped a lot of 
other people have sex. So 
far she and her parties have 
been responsible for fourteen 
matches that made it past din- 
ner: eight straight, four gay, 
and two nerd. 

If you happen to catch 
her on her cell—she’ll never 
answer it when she’s with a 


Who would want to call attention to 
the fact that you're paying someone 
to hang out with you? 


Sonia’s gaggle of misfits back 
in college and how they were 
all basically sweet and harm- 
less if tedious—not so the 
Kikis and Betsies. In my most 
uncharitable moments I think 
these people don’t deserve 
friends, that Sonia is aiding 
and abetting the most dis- 
tasteful aspects of their per- 
sonalities and setting human- 
ity back a few steps—just 
because you find а service 
that people want, it doesn’t 
mean you have to provide it. 
Especially when it sucks up 
your entire life—Sonia works 
seven days a week, nights, 
too. She never goes on vaca- 
tion—that is, she’ll go with 
friends on their vacations. 
She doesn’t date anymore, on 
purpose—there was a close 
call with a male client who 
she obviously really liked and 
vice versa, but she found her- 
self giving him more appoint- 
ments than he was due in 
the regular schedule, and she 
couldn’t have him affect her 
job like that, it would only 
get worse, so she cut him off 


friend—she’s either оп her 
way to her third coffee date 
of the day or she’s in the 
middle of updating the log 
on whomever she’s just seen 
so she knows what to ask 
about the next time they get 
together. Since she’s got so 
many friends these days, she 
can’t keep up with everyone’s 
office politics, let alone every- 
one’s relationships that didn’t 
pan out, values they think 
they have, foods they can’t 
abide, childhoods they wish 
they’d had, or movies they 
want to rent. 

After Sonia got to be 
busier than me, Cam, and 
Allison combined, the two 
of them gave up going to 
her parties—as Allison put 
it, “What’s the point if you 
can’t even talk to her for two 
seconds before some new 
friend horns in?”—and they 
stopped trying to squeeze 
themselves into her ridicu- 
lous schedule—said Cam, 
“I talked to her voice mail 
more than I talked to her.” 
The same thing was happen- 


ing to me, but I wasn’t about 
to abandon Sonia to a life of 
Kikis and Betsies. I figured 
that she must need me more 
than ever, I was going to sup- 
port her for a change with an 
old friendship that was abso- 
lutely free—no financial ties, 
just old jokes about college 
and new jokes about her pay- 
ing friends. I’d let her choose 
which restaurant we’d go to 
or which movie уе’ see, or 
wed just hang out at one 
of our apartments doing 
nothing—she must want to 
do nothing when all of her 
friends seemed to have her 
running around doing some- 
thing all the time. 


о I kept at her. I went to 

all her parties, where I 

endured serial conver- 
sations with Betsie, Kiki, and 
other Sonia clients who now 
considered me to be one of 
their friends who they only 
run into at parties but are 
always happy to see. No mat- 
ter how long I had to wait, I 
made sure to give Sonia real 
hugs hello and goodbye with 
meaningful “Let’s get togeth- 
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er’s” and “Call me’s” instead 
of air kiss, air kiss. I sent her 
gift certificates for massages, 
kiwi wraps, anything I could 
think of to relieve her stress. I 
left her messages a couple of 
times a week, offering to get 
together whenever she had any 
time at all—during a weekday, 
а weeknight, a weekend— 
wherever she wanted. 

She took me up on it 
about once a month and we’d 
meet for 20 minutes on a sub- 
way platform. We'd settle on 
a bench if one was free and I’d 
start, “So how are you?” to 


which she’d reply, “Incredibly 
busy, but fine, really fine, actu- 
ally. How about you?” I’d 
say, “Fine, but really, how’s 
it going?” Then she’d say 
something about her land- 
lord or a cold she was get- 
ting over, but she never said 
anything about her friends. 
I blamed her schedule—how 
could she really relax and 
chat when she was worried 
about catching the express 
rather than the local so that 
she’d have time before her 
next appointment to check 
out a restaurant she thought 
might be suitable for the next 
baby shower? Then I’d leave 
her a message with strings 
of hopes like “I hope you’re 
finished with that cough and 
that you’re not too terribly 
busy and that we can get 
together sometime soon...” 

It was never soon, so I 
decided she needed career 
advice. I started emailing her 
links to masters programs for 
social work with subject lines 
like “Something to consider.” 
When she didn’t respond, I 
forwarded her articles about 
people who’d started busi- 
nesses as party planners, 
matchmakers, and personal 
shoppers. Still no reply. I 
looked up the home pages of 
some of her college misfits and 
sent the links under the head- 
ing “Where They Are Now.” 
That was the only message 
she answered: “Thanks—I’ve 
actually been in touch with 
everyone but hadn’t seen all 
their pages.” I was stunned, 
then furious at myself for fall- 
ing so far out of her loop that 
I didn’t even know she was in 
contact with the people from 
school who’d been the source 
of our in-jokes. 
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I had to see her. Rather, I 
had to wait a month to see her. 
We got a bench on our usual 
platform, I looked right at her, 
по how-are-you’s, and said 
what I never thought I’d say: 
“I want to start paying you, 
at the Best Friend Ever level, 
whatever the going rate is.” 

I was expecting a little 
bit of a fight, like we’d had 
when I first asked her to 
let Cam pay her, with the 
same outcome. Or maybe no 
struggle, just a “Yes, that’s 
really the only way I can 
justify seeing you as much 
as I want to, thank you for 
understanding.” 

Sonia paused for a train 
rattling through the station. 
“I don’t think you want to 
pay me.” 

Her firmness was unset- 
tling, and I started to whine. 
“Why not—it’s the only way 
ГП ever get 
street level.” 

“True,” she said, “but 
see me for what?” Her tone in 
all this was 20 percent anger, 


to see you on 


80 percent gentle concern. 
“To see 
doing, relax, hang out like we 


how уоште 


used to, have fun.” 

Sonia considered this, 
then said, “But when we were 
hanging out I was still wait- 
ressing and only doing stuff 
for Cam and Allison and you 
that one time, and you were 
fine with it, but now you’re 
sending me emails about 
social work.” 

“Right, because I think 
there are other jobs out there 
that you’d like just as much as 
what you’re doing.” 

“You're sure about that?” 

“Yes,” I said, although I 
was starting not to be. 

“So then don’t you see 


how stupid it would be for 
you to pay me when you 
think I shouldn’t be doing 
this at all?” 

She almost had me but 
I rebounded. “I hadn’t really 
thought about it like that, 
and yes, it is stupid, but that 
doesn’t mean that I couldn’t 
deal with the stupidity if you 
could.” I envisioned us jok- 
ing around, her calling me 
her first pimp and me calling 
her an ungrateful ho. Then I 
said, “And ГП stop sending 
those emails.” 

Sonia surprised 
though still hesitant. “Wow, 
hunh, I didn’t know you felt 
so—lI guess we could try it...” 
Then she started to get enthu- 


was 


siastic. “Actually, this could 
be great for Julie—I’ve been 
training her and if she could 
come along and observe when 
were out—” 

I didn’t get it. “You mean 
you put your clients through 
training now?” 

“No, no,” said Sonia. 
“She'll do what I’m doing—in 
a few months she’ll have her 
own friends.” 

All my loyalty and bra- 
vado and sentimental attach- 
ment disappeared. A south- 
bound local was pulling in, I 
was headed north but I stood 
to get on it anyway. I told 
Sonia, “I’m sorry, I can’t.” 
We hugged and she wished 
me luck with everything and 
I wished it back even though 
I didn’t want her to have luck 
with everything, only with 
her love life, her apartment, 
and finding a new job. Last I 
heard she’d opened a branch 
in midtown. В 


Copyright © 2005 by Alexandra Ringe 
(alexandraringe@gmail.com) 


е ні UNREAL ESTATE 


ACROSS 


Japanese beer brand 

. Obscenely overpriced Starbucks drink 
. Useful guide for finding obscenely overpriced 
restaurants 

. Event involving ropes, boots, and lots of 
leather 

. Really pale 

. Thrill 

. Being stuck in a room with Ken Starr for all 
eternity? 

. Some shirts 
___ up (make sense) 

. South American range 

. Canary sounds 

. Start of a business letter 

. Better than on time 

. Gaelic 

. Plots tended by Spongebob? 

. Perry of Journey 

. Computer company implicated in the E-Rate 
scandal (too complicated to explain here) 

. Swear 

. Balin of Jefferson Spaceplane or whatever 
the hell they're called 

- Unagi 

. Fill in 


г standstill (stymied) 


. Entree accompanied by a hill of beans? 

. Org. that counts Michael Moore as a member 
54. Boats once made from logs 

. Noise 

. Ability to read a TelePrompter, to a 


newscaster 


. Highest-paid player in baseball, for short 
. Elephant director Van Sant 

. One way to be torn 

. Queen Elizabeth 115 favorite kind of 


doughnut? 


. lowa city 

. Skater-turned-boxer Harding 

. Danger for bodysurfers 

. Climb 

. Some appetizers 

. 1990 de Medeiros role 

. Chopin alternative 

. Tool used to get Robert Guillaume off the 


floor? 


. Freak the hell out 

. Plugs 

. What U.S. Army vehicles in Iraq could use 
. Be stealthy 

. Free, in a way 

. Burnt ___ Sandwich (Zappa album) 


BY FRANCIS HEANEY 
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DOWN 


1. Dance Dance Revolution location 
2. It's applied with an iron 
3. Footwear company often accused of using 
sweatshop labor 
Mother ___ (protective person) 
Small amounts 
A stupid vehicle to drive in Brooklyn 
Queens stadium 
English title of a 1905 Debussy work 
. Abbr. on a business сага 
. Blown up: Abbr. 
. Gentle breeze 
. Skin lotion ingredient 
. Opposite of 11-Down 
. Оп 
___ of the d’Urbervilles 
. Imprisoned 
. Stop talking 
. Таке a break 
. He said, “Grass grows, birds fly, waves 
pound the sand. | beat people up.” 
. Kind of monitor 
. Be offensive, in a way 
. Gay ___ (Leisure Noise band) 
. Bandleader Gil 
___ Dame 
. It сап make you 32-Down 
. Use a keyboard 
. Кіпа of parrot 
. Company that produced Tempest and will 
thus have a place in my heart forever 
. Droned 
. It comes in sheets 
. Word with prickly or alligator 
. Newsman Charles 
. George W. Bush, often 
. Not accidentally 
. Weird 
. Right away, on Scrubs 
. Coffee holder 
. Messy apartment, e.g. 
. Fellow from Fukuoka 
. Man ina red suit who doesn’t exist 
(sorry, kids!) 
. Kind of bread 
. Verne Troyer role 
Соп. =. 
. Watchman 
. Dismissive comment 
. Poisonous snakes 
. Song about Eminem's biggest fan 
. Scoop holder 
. Director Kazan who sold out to Joe 
McCarthy 
. Italian wine region 
. Heat meas. 
. Long, long time 
. Galena, for one 


Answer key at www.stayfreemagazine.org 


dt > by Kembrew McLeod 


ARTIN LUTHER KING® 


фа 


y today’s legal standards, Martin 
Be King, Jr. was a copyright 

criminal. So were blues musicians, 
jazz musicians and other African Americans 
who treated words and melodies as 
communal wealth, not private property. 

In the post-internet world, newly 
created works have to stand on their own 
as wholly original, untainted by earlier 
works. This was not the case with oral 
cultures. Oral tradition was central to 
African-American culture in part because 
laws forbade slaves from learning to read 
or write. During and after slavery, African 
American folk preachers gained stature 
in their community by merging words 
and ideas in their sermons with those of 
older, more established preachers. “In 
this context,” argues scholar Keith Miller, 
“striking originality might have seemed 
self-centered or otherwise suspect.” 

While growing up, Martin Luther 
King Jr. absorbed this tradition, hearing 
religious themes and metaphors that 
originated during slavery. Two sermons 
King surely heard as a child, “The Eagle 
Stirs Her Nest” and “Dry Bones in the 
Valley,” date back to the end of slavery 
and continue to be heard in black churches 
today. Earlier black folk preachers worked 
from the assumption that language is 
created by everyone and that it should not 
be considered private property. Like many 
who straddle two cultures, King created a 
hybrid system that integrated the Western 
print tradition of academia with African 
oral culture. One of the greatest things 
about King was his ability to integrate 
different belief systems (Christianity, 
Gandhi’s teachings, Thoreau’s ideas 
about civil disobedience), remixing and 
rearticulating ideas that white America 
held dear. In doing so, he made whites 
realize that the black freedom struggle 


was important not just for blacks, but for 
society as a whole. 

King was posthumously criticized 
for plagiarism in his doctoral dissertation, 
which spun off into criticisms that some of 
his sermons and speeches also contained 
phrases that were not his. The Wall Street 
Journal broke the story on its front page in 
1990, and it was also front-page news for 
the New York Times and other major U.S. 
newspapers. Many journalists emphasized 
that King was well aware of the principles 
of academic citation, and they wondered 
why King swiped the words and ideas of 
others without giving proper credit. This 
confusion was intensified by the fact that 
King didn’t attempt to hide what he did. 
One story quoted a researcher as asking, 
“Why didn’t he know better?” and “Why 
did he do it? Was he so insecure that he 
thought this was the only way to get by?” 

So in 1993, when King’s estate filed 
suit against USA Today, you might expect 
it would have been for slanderously 
questioning King’s integrity. Instead, it was 
for copyright infringement. The newspaper 
had the audacity to reprint King’s “I Have a 
Dream” speech on the thirtieth anniversary 
of the day he delivered it on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial. “It is unfortunate that 
we were forced to bring this action against 
USA Today,” the estate declared in a press 
release. “Because of the blatant nature 
of the infringement, however, we felt we 
had no choice.” The King estate has a 
history of tightly controlling the late civil- 
rights leader’s copyrights, and has pursued 
matters legally numerous times, all while 
selling his image to advertisers. 

In 1995, King’s son Dexter consulted 
with the estate managers of another King— 
the “King of Rock ‘n’ Roll”—and returned 
from Graceland with a new kind of dream: 
to aggressively control his father’s image 
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Excerpted from Freedom of Expression: 
Overzealous Copyright Bozos and Other 
Enemies of Creativity 


for profit’s sake. ГІЇ never forget the bolt 
of anger I felt when I first saw the Cingular 
cell-phone commercial that digitally 
doctored footage of King delivering his 
“I Have a Dream” speech. As the camera 
pans across the Washington Mall, the 
entire crowd has been erased, and King 
is speaking to no one. “Before you can 
inspire,” went the voice-over, “you must 
first connect.” Га like to connect my foot 
to whoever’s ass approved this commercial. 
It would be inspiring. 

The King estate clearly doesn’t care 
how much significance those words hold 
within our culture, or that circulation of 
that speech in USA Today might benefit 
society. The estate doesn’t even allow 
fragmentary quoting without payment; 
for it, there is no such thing as fair 
use. For instance, in the 1970s, Bruce 
Gronbeck—a_ world-renowned scholar 
of political rhetoric and a colleague in 
my department—discovered that the 
cost of reprinting sections of “I Have a 
Dream” exceeded the publication budget 
for а speech-communication textbook 
he coauthored. This meant it had to be 
deleted from the 1974 version of Principles 
and Types of Speech Communication and 
all later editions. 

As a little experiment, I sent the King 
estate an e-mail inquiry about reprinting 
four sentences from “I Have a Dream” 
in a scholarly book. A few weeks later 
I received a contract in the mail from 
Writers House LLC, which licenses King’s 
copyrights. The only way I could reprint 
those four sentences was to hand over two 
hundred dollars and adhere to nine other 
restrictive contractual stipulations. “I have 
a dream that one day . . . my heirs will shill 
my image in cell-phone ads and charge 
scholars fifty dollars a sentence to reprint 
this speech.” Inspiring. В 


LINCO AD GOES HERE - COLOR 
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> by the Stay Free! staff 


MY NEW FAVORITE THING 


MIKE DOBBINS 

Local comic (shown above) 
Nobody who knows a come- 
dian (or has seen Comedian) 
has any illusions that there is 
something romantic about try- 
ing to make people laugh for 
a living. Surviving as a comic 
means two things: meeting a 
lot of bitter people and seeing a 
lot of bad comedy. Many of the 
former produce much of the lat- 
ter, which is a special breed of 
sad. It isn’t all bad, though. As 
a comic myself, | see my share 
of excellent performers, and 
sometimes—rarely—| get to see 
someone so revolutionary that | 
am forced to reconsider whether 
what | am doing is even worth 
the effort. Mike Dobbins is one 
of those people. 

Each of Dobbin’s perfor- 
mances is a highly charged 
expression of an id without reins. 
He sells each bit with passion, 
whether stepping into the audi- 
ence to heckle himself, adopting 
a Rastaman accent to imitate his 
Jamaican roommates, or going 
down on all fours to play a beat- 
boxing pig. His style makes it 
all seem so improvisational—no 
sane person would script these 
spasms of mayhem—that when 
he checks his set list in between 
scenes, the audience goes wild. 

Dobbins moved from Day- 
tona Beach to Flatbush, where 
he lives with a West Indian fam- 
ily. The ring of truth in his crazy 
stories—told without a hint of 
condescension—washes away 


the guilt of listening to his hor- 
rible Jamaican accent. To convert 
one of his bits to text would rob 
it of its power. When he really 
lets loose, audiences howl and 
comics are rapt. But don’t take 
my word for it; go see him your- 
self: mikedobbinscomedy.com. 
— Charles Star 


STICKER SHOCK 
by Matthew Kraus 
(Burbridge Books, 2004) 
| didn’t pay the $15 plus tax for 
Sticker Shock because it was a 
Christmas present from my pal 
Val, but | would have paid at 
least that much for this potent 
little book. East Village resident 
Matthew Kraus had the Тоге- 
sight to take close-up photos of 
anti-GOP slogans, drawings, and 
graphics that were stuck to his 
neighborhood's walls, telephone 
poles, and sidewalks during the 
Republican National Convention. 
Some are all too heartbreak- 
ingly out of date, like “One-Term 
President,” but most apply to the 
situations abroad and at home 
as much as ever: the iconic GOP 
elephant inhaling dollar bills 
and defecating hand grenades; 
on a pay phone: “This Phone Is 
Tapped” followed by fine print 
about combating the Patriot Act 
with www. crimethinc.com 
(and placed next to one of those 
ubiquitous, heretofore аро!!- 
cal, small, “24 Hour Locksmith” 
decals); a drawing of GWB 
against the height markings on 
a police lineup wall; and various 


calls to fight for abortion rights, 
the environment, and jobs. 

A depressing reminder of 
what hasn't come to pass? Yes 
and no. Since New Yorkers are 
big talkers, the stickers in Кгацз5 
book appear amidst the 24-7 
layers of off-color graffiti, post- 
ers for rock shows, pictures of 
anime creatures, and other evi- 
dence of the habits of our decid- 
edly blue-state metropolis. These 
accidental collages make me 
glad that | live here—Bush and 
his Republican partiers couldn't 
touch us. — Alexandra Ringe 


MY FIRE 
| bought a fire today. It was hid- 
den in back at the flea market. | 
asked the woman, “Does it plug 
in?” and she got a funny smile 
on her face. “Yes,” she said. 

| went around to the back 
and looked. It's about a foot tall 
and twenty inches wide, and the 
front is made of real split logs, 
with the plastic window in the 
middle. The back has the light- 
bulb and a great gizmo made of 
aluminum sparklies that rotates 
and makes Ше light flicker. 
As the sparkly thing rotates, it 
brushes against a piece of bubble 
wrap (not period!), which makes 
a crackly noise. The whole set- 
up is kind of the reverse of those 
aluminum Christmas trees with 
the rotating light projectors. 

| tested it and it was fantas- 
tic. A guy walked by me and said, 
“| wish | had that.” На! It was 
$45. Now, people, realize that 
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my gas is going to be turned off 
next week if | don’t pay the bill. 
And | haven't paid rent yet this 
month. However, | have a big 
check coming Monday, and it’s 
my birthday this week. “Fuck,” | 
thought. “I’m buying it.” (I have 
never put my own thoughts in 
quotes before. It is unsettling.) 

I've wanted a fire for a long 
time, but they're always too 
expensive. My friends Robin and 
Michelle have the best fire ever. 
It's not just a fire—it's an entire 
fireplace. Robin's grandfather 
made it. Sometimes | wonder 
how | can make it clear to them 
that I'd like it when they die. 

| lugged my fire home and 
plugged it in. | looooove it. | had 
to disable the crackling for now 
because it caused some agitation 
among the feline population of 
the household, but | think the 
bubble wrap is Very Wrong any- 
way. Now | just need a rocking 
chair. — Mikki Halpin 


BRAND NAME BULLIES: 
THE QUEST TO OWN AND 
CONTROL CULTURE 

by David Bollier 

(John Wiley, 2005) 

Since I've been running the Ille- 
gal Art Exhibit for what seems 
like forever, I’m pretty jaded 
when it comes to books about 
copyright. But David Bollier’s 
new book is exceptional; he's 
one of the most clear-headed, 
articulate writers about intel- 
lectual property around, and a 
passionate defender of the com- 


mon trust. Brand Name Bullies is 
loaded with interesting stories 
and anecdotes. To wit: 

“The Girl from Ipanema,” 
a Brazilian jazz standard by Vini- 
cius de Moraes and Antonio 
Carlos Jobim, was inspired by an 
actual girl from Ipanema, Heloisa 
Pinheiro. Forty years after the 
song first became a hit, Pinheiro 
secured a trademark on the song 
title in Portuguese and opened a 
clothing boutique called the Girl 
from Ipanema. The heirs of the 
songwriters filed suit, and not 
only demanded that she rename 
the shop, but that she also 
remove a photograph of herself 
with the two composers hanging 
on her boutique wall. As Bollier 
points out, Jobim is probably roll- 
ing in his grave; the songwriter 
had serious reservations about 
even commercializing his work. 

The same can be said of the 
artist Alexander Calder, who Bol- 
lier also discusses. Since Calder's 
death, his estate has been on a 
mission to prevent museums from 
displaying large mobiles by other 
artists. The estate claims that 
Calder pioneered monumental 
mobiles, and therefore earned a 
copyright on the medium. 

For each of these stories, 
there are many, many others— 
examples of artists, activists, and 
small businesses threatened for 
using, shaping, and remaking 
the symbols of our culture. Bol- 
lier’s carefully written book pro- 
vides a forceful argument that 
policing the exchange of ideas in 
such a way defeats and deadens 
the very culture that copyright is 
said to protect. 


P.O.S., Ipecac Neat 
(Rhymesayers Entertain- 
ment, 2004) 

Depending upon which day you 
speak to Stefon Alexander, the 
acronym P.O.S. stands for Prod- 
uct of Society, Promise of Stress, 
Promise of Skills, or Piece of Shit. 
Regardless, his debut LP offers a 
glimpse at one of the most inven- 


tive emcees to emerge from the 
world of underground hip hop. 

Born and raised in a sleepy 
Minneapolis suburb, РО.5. 
grew up on a steady diet of 
punk rock and skateboarding, 
and cites as influences Minor 
Threat, Black Flag, and the Dead 
Kennedys. One of a handful of 
African-American kids іп the 
predominantly white world of 
punk, Alexander thrived on the 
movement's energy and outrage 
and his beats and rhymes are 
informed by his experiences in 
the hardcore scene. 

Ipecac Neat follows a string 
of brilliant CD-R-only releases 
with Alexander’s Doomtree crew. 
The album's morbid yet campy 
cover, which depicts РО.5. anda 
ladyfriend in their skivvies, blood 
dripping from their mouths, is an 
apt image that embodies what 
lies within: equal parts pain, 
humor, sadness, and a healthy 
mistrust of the conventional. 

Producers Emily Bloodmo- 
bile and Lazerbeak sample dis- 
parate sources, such as Fugazi 
and Modest Mouse. Оп Ше 
album opener Gimme Gimme 
Gunshots, P.O.S.’ lyrics are lay- 
ered over lazy dubbed-out snare 
drums and a lumbering bass line 
that somehow evokes а boat 
ride down the Mekong, if Tricky 
and Е-Р were providing the 
soundtrack. 

P.O.S.'s delivery falls some- 
where between Ludacris and 
fellow Minneapolis freestyle 
king Eyedea. The contemplative 
piano loop on Meth-Head vs. 
McNugget is accompanied by 
rhymes admonishing Dubya for 
his cocaine use and a warning to 
“stay the fuck out of my Great 
Lakes.” Ipecac Neat also con- 
tains intensely personal material, 
like the heartbreakingly perfect 
break-up “That One.” 

Keep your eyes on Stef. 
Ipecac Neat is one of the most 
interesting releases of the year, 
hip hop or otherwise.— Ebin 
Sandler 
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forme 


content 


Incipit is a design firm whose practice is 
built upon letters. The studio’s expertise in 
typography and lettering turns words into 


visual communication. 


www.incipit.com 
917-930-6380 


Subscribe to 


News You Might Have Missed 


A world of underreported news stories 
in one email newsletter 


World News • Environment 
Human Rights • Public Health 
Media • Labor & Economy 
War & Terrorism 
Science & Society 
Faith & Politics 


Subscribe for free at: 


newsdesk.org 


"... а promising and necessary 
experiment in serious, 
noncommercial, online journalism." 
-Michael Stoll, Grade the News 


3 classic Albums 


Dinos aur JG 


(2 mastered 


Dinosaur jr 


(Ёр 


Youre мам all ovac me 


Lonus tracks 
& videos 


RECORDS 


WWW. Mergerecords. Com 
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Chart > by Jason Torchinsky 


BABES IN 


The markets for plastic 
preemies and sex dolls are 
more alike than we realize 


with Good Housekeeping has been drowsiness— 

until, that is, the publishers flung a Tupperware- 
bowl-full of casserole at me іп the form of an advertis- 
ment for TrulyReal Dolls. 

Ads for baby dolls decked out in Harley Davidson 
leathers or some idiot’s idea of a Native American are 
nothing new to the pages of Good Housekeeping, Parade, 
or any other periodical targeted at our nation’s surburban, 


T he most intense emotion | have ever associated 


middle-aged white women. But what's different about 
the doll in this ad is twofold: it’s disturbingly realistic and 
it’s a preemie. 

Yes, little Grace has been born prematurely. And 
now you can buy her and enjoy her in this medically 
vulnerable state forever. | can barely understand why 
someone would want to buy what is effectively a vinyl 
stillborn, let alone a premature one. What does one do 
with this doll? Take it out and worry over it? Place it in a 
special incubator-style display case and pray? Keep it in 
your car in case you desparately need something to pity 
when you're stuck in traffic? 


| can actually think of lots of uses for this doll— 
novelty kitchen knife block, travel pillow, pool toy—but, 
no, little Grace, and her stablemates from the Ashton- 
Drake Galleries Dollmakers, are all sold for the express 
purpose of being loved and adored by sad, lonely women. 
This reminds me of another doll, the RealDoll, which is 
sold for the express purpose of being loved in a very dif- 
ferent manner by sad, lonely men. 

For the unenlightened, the RealDoll is a $6,499 sili- 
cone and latex full-sized sex doll with a full internal steel 
armature, all working orifices, and the same sort of jar- 
ring realism as our doomed little Grace. As the chart on 
the right shows, the similarities between the two dolls 
are quite striking. 


TOYLAND 


Ashton-Drake TrulyReal™ Dolls д 


d 


( в” 


Abyss КеаЮо 


Love Doll (maternal) 


Love Doll (sexual) 


“Handcrafted entirely of Realfouch™ vinyl skin, 
capturing every... wrinkle, every crease” 


“Blend of the most expensive silicone rubbers for an 
ultra flesh-like feel” 


“The realism of this lifelike baby doll is enhanced by 
joints at the neck, shoulders, and hips, armatures in her 
arms for natural posing options” 


“The skeleton used in REALDOLL moves in nearly all of 
the ways a real human being does” 


Cost: $129.99—about $51.99/lb 


Cost: $6499—about $54.16/lb 


Popular among middle-aged women with emotional 
problems 


Popular among middle-aged men with problems 
relating to women 


Due to popular demand, a Truly Real doll with a penis, 
“Charlie,” is available 


Due to popular demand, a RealDoll with a penis, 
“Charlie,” is available 


Prolonged use may inhibit social skills 


Prolonged use may inhibit social skills 


Presents interesting problems for eventual disposal 
(garbage bag, dumpster?) 


Presents interesting problems for eventual disposal 
(shower curtain, lake?) 


Can provide the fulfillment of nurturing a dead or 
sickly infant 


Can provide the thrill of having sex with a dead or 
comatose woman 
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Рапеха“ 


(ACIDACHROME PROMANGANATE) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, THEN ASK YOUR DOC- 
TOR ABOUT PANEXA. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE 


PLACE OF ADVICE FROM YOUR DOCTOR; RATHER, IT PROVIDES 
YOU WITH INFORMATION ABOUT DRUGS YOU COULD BE USING. 


PANEXA is a prescription drug that should only be taken by patients 
experiencing at least one of the following disorders: metabolism, bin- 
ocular vision, digestion (solid and liquid), circulation, menstruation, 
cognition, osculation, extremes of emotion. For patients with coronary 
heart condition (CHC) or two separate feet (2SF), the dosage of PAN- 
EXA should be doubled to ensure that twice the number of pills are 
being consumed. PANEXA can also be utilized to decrease the risk of 
death caused by not taking PANEXA, being beaten to death by ocelots, 
or death relating from complications arising from seeing too much of 
the color lavender. Epileptic patients should take care to ensure tight, 
careful grips on containers of PANEXA, in order to secure their con- 
tents in the event of a seizure, caused by PANEXA or otherwise. 


WHEN PANEXA SHOULD NOT BE USED 


There are no known medical circumstances (based on extensive internal 
testing) in which PANEXA should not be used. However, PANEXA is 
not quite as aggressively recommended in the following circumstances: 


е PANEXA should not be used as a physical aid to set a broken 
bone, as in the case of a splint; 

е PANEXA should not be used as a substitute for real human 
relationships; tablets (and gel-coated caplets) are incapable of 
displaying any real emotion, and would prove dissatisfying as 
friends or mates; 

е PANEXA should not be used to soak up spills or remove stains. 
This is disrespectful to PANEXA; 

е PANEXA should not be resold with the intent of generating a 
personal profit; 

е PANEXA should not be used as a form of motive transport, 
as it lacks the government regulated (US DOT 1445/88-4557) 
safety lights and reflectors; 

е Women with uteruses should consider avoiding PANEXA ог 
moving to a state or province where the concentration of PAN- 
EXA is lesser; 

е Do not taunt PANEXA. 


WARNINGS 


Muscle: In a small number of tested cases (84%) PANEXA was found 
to cause abdominal wall muscle breakdown coupled with spasmodic 
activity in lower back/spinal muscles, resulting in most patients vio- 
lently bending forward like a book slamming shut. While some other 
drugs promote similar responses (gemfibrozil, fresh cherries, nicotinic 
acid, cyclosporine, mustard gas, and acetaminophen) PANEXA’s reac- 
tions are over 48X as powerful and take place with a great deal more 
panache. Also, PANEXA can contribute to developing inhumanly pow- 
erful tongue muscles, capable of licking through steel. Lymphatic Sys- 
tem: If, after taking PANEXA for a period of four to six weeks, you still 
have any functional lymph nodes remaining, double the dosage every 
two (3) weeks until they are all gone. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR WOMEN 


Pregnant women, or women who plan to become pregnant, should 
avoid taking PANEXA or handling broken tablets. Or intact tablets. 
Women considering becoming pregnant someday, or who have ever 
been pregnant, or who have had a pregnant friend or pet, or who have 
seen other pregnant women, naked or otherwise, should also follow 
these precautions: Do not handle PANEXA tablets, containers, or 
related literature. Ifa PANEXA product nears your field of vision, avert 
your gaze. Try not to say the word “PANEXA.” If you do happen to 
pronounce the syllables, spit thrice and soak your hands in iodine. If 
you hear the words spoken, live or via recorded medium, cover your 
ears and immediately see a specialist to try and staunch the bleeding. 
Try not to think too hard about PANEXA. In fact, don’t even think 
about it at all. Pretend you never heard of PANEXA, and never will. 
Drop this magazine immediately, and get the hell out of here as fast as 
you fucking can. Go on, get out of here. You’ll thank me. 

If you should become aware of a pregnant woman who has 
handled PANEXA, attempt to warn the peoples of earth of the mind- 
numbing horror that is about to unfold. Also, drink plenty of liquids. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR SQUIRRELS 


PANEXA has been known in a few cases (0.0087%) to cause Exces- 
sively Floppy Tail Syndrome (EFTS). If you are a squirrel, and suspect 
you may be suffering from EFTS, immediately call the EFTS Hotline at 
1-800-867-5309. Pediatric use: Expired PANEXA may be disposed of 
by feeding to children in a bowl with milk. 


SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients (2%) tolerate treatment with PANEXA well, especially 
when compared with prisoners of war of comparable size and weight. 
However, like all drugs, PANEXA can produce some notable side 
effects, all of which are probably really, really terrific and nothing that 
anyone should be concerned about, let alone notify any medical regu- 
latory commission about. Most side effects of PANEXA, or their suf- 
ferers, are usually short-lived, and are rarely so fatal that the remains 
can no longer be identified, provided good dental records are available. 
Some known side effects are: 

Respiratory system: Shortness of breath; longness of breath; kinetic 
balloon-like lung expansion; really geeky laughs. 

Digestive system: Explosive diarrhea; upset stomach; bitter, with- 
drawn stomach; prehensile colon; achy butt; shiny, valuable feces com- 
posed of aluminum and studded with diamonds and sapphire. 
Eyes/senses: Everything you think you see becomes a Tootsie Roll to 
you; night vision; taste hallucinations (where everything tastes ‘gamey’ 
or ‘oakey’); inability to distinguish the colors ‘taupe’ and ‘putty’; sud- 
den enjoyment of really bad music, like Kenny G or some crap; think- 
ing everything is so damn funny all the time. 

Muscular/Skeletal: Real live skeleton walking around inside you; but- 
tock muscles mirroring the actions of jaw muscles; magnetization of the 
rib cage; musical spine disorder (MSD); skin might turn blue, wither, 
and fall off—or just get really thick and spongy (muppet-like). 

Other: Loss of sexual desire and/or desirability; rising of the lights, the 
vapors; the willies; susceptibility to wedgies; no rhythm; dresses for 
shit, and can’t hold a job to save your life; blue sweats; symptoms that 
look like scurvy, but louder; and the compulsion to address everyone 
nearby as “Cap’n.” 


PANEXA is a registered trademark of MERD Pharmaceutical Group. 


visit us at www.panexa.com 


Ross C. Brown 


YES, YOUC 


Stay Free! donors 
keep us going 
despite some 
rather daunting 
odds, and for 
that we sincerely 
thank you. 


Donations to Stay Free! are tax- 
deductible and can be made 
online at st azil 

or via mail to Stay Free!, 390 
Butler Street, Third Floor, 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Henceforth, 
donations of $40 or more will be 
acknowledged in the magazine; 
these donors will also receive their 
choice of either the Illegal Art 
Exhibit DVD-R (including videos 
by Todd Haynes, Eugene Mirman, 
and more) or a Wizard People, 
Dear Reader double-CD. The 
Illuminati includes donors of $250 
or more; the Masons, $50-$200; 
Kiwanis Club, $30-$49. 
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Because no one needs it as much as you do. 


Panexa knows all about people like you. No matter what you do or where you go, you’re 
always going to be yourself. Your lifestyle is one of the biggest factors in choosing how 
to live. Why trust it to anything less? Panexa is proven to provide more medication to 
those who take it than any other comparable solution. Panexa is the right choice, the 
safe choice. The only choice. Visit us on the web at www.panexa.com. 


Ask your doctor for a reason to take it. 


Panexa’ 


(ACIDACHROME PROMANGANATE) 


